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THE POETRY OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 
By THeopore SPENCER 


When as a three-year-old he beheld the moon, with clean 
hands and head covered he used to pray to it and devoutly 
to worship—as if in his earliest years he had compassed 
the heavens with his mind, and wondered at the work of 
his Creator. 


Thomas Moffet, Life of Sir Philip Sidney, 1592 


1 


Although a large amount of literature has accumulated 
around the life and work of Sir Philip Sidney, it is somewhat 
remarkable that no thorough study of his poetry, as poetry, 
seems to exist. Courthope, in his [History of English Poetry, 
describes Sidney’s life rather than his writing, and though we 
frequently hear, in general terms, of the importance of Sidney’s 
contribution to English poetry, most discussions of that con- 
tribution are concerned with its historical or autobiographical 
significance rather than its actual poetic value. Even the best 
of Sidney’s critics and biographers, such as Miss Mona Wilson, 
tend to follow the example of Lamb, and to give us generous 
quotations rather than analysis and evaluation. Mr. Kenneth 
Myrick, in his careful analysis of Sidney as a literary craftsman, 
hardly discusses the poetry at all. 

But Sidney’s poetry deserves close attention, not only be- 
cause of its historical importance, but also because it is a 
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striking example, one of the most striking in existence, of the 
relation between form and content, convention and passion, 
experiment and accomplishment. Its historical importance, its 
value for Sidney’s own generation were, to be sure, great, but 
it can have importance and value for other generations as well, 
generations in which, like Sidney’s and our own, poetry needs 
awakening and guidance. 
2 


When, at the end of his noble Defence of Poesie, written in 
the early 1580’s, Sidney makes a rapid survey of recent Eng- 
lish poetry, he cannot find much to praise. He admires 
Chaucer’s Troilus, though he does not mention The Canter- 
bury Tales, he admires Surrey, though he does not mention 
Wyatt; he admires the Mirror of Magistrates and Spenser’s 
recent Shepheardes Calendar. That is all; “ besides these,” he 
says, ““I do not remember to have seen but few (to speak 
boldly) that have poetical sinews in them. For proof whereof,” 
he continues, “let but most of the verses be put in prose, and 
then ask the meaning, and it will be found, that one verse did 
but beget another, without ordering at the first what should 
be at the last, which becomes a confused mass of words, with 
a tingling sound of rhyme, barely accompanied with reasons.” 

Sidney is even more specific in sonnet XV of Astrophel and 
Stella, where he describes what seem to him (and to us) the 
three chief faults of his poetic contemporaries; they seek for 
meaningless pseudo-classicai decoration, they rely too much on 
alliteration, and they too slavishly imitate Petrarch: 

You that do search for every purling spring 
Which from the ribs of old Parnassus flows, 

And every flower, not sweet perhaps, which grows 
Near thereabouts, into your poesy wring; 

Ye that do dictionary’s method bring 

Into your rhymes, running in rattling rows; 

You that poor Petrarch’s long-deceaséd woes 
With new-born sighs and denizen’d wit do sing: 
You take wrong ways; those farfet helps be such 
As do bewray a want of inward touch, 

And sure, at length stol’n goods do come to light... . 


It was the “inward touch ” which, as we shall see, Sidney 
most prized, and which, in his own best poetry, he so admirably 
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reveals. But before it could be expressed English poetry needed 
to do some hard work; it needed leadership and practice. “ Yet 
confess I always, that as the fertilest ground must be manured, 
so must the highest flying wit have a Dedalus to guide him. 
That Dedalus, they say both in this and in other, hath three 
wings to bear itself up into the air of due commendation: that 
is Art, Imitation and Exercise.” 

Those three words, Art, Imitation and Exercise, which he 
uses in their precise critical sense, sum up admirably the first 
part of Sidney’s brief poetic career. From 1576 to 1580, by 
which latter date the first draft of the Arcadia was finished, 
Sidney practised his art by imitating every verse form he could 
think of, and by exercising every available linguistic and rhe- 
torical device. He evidently realized that it was not enough 
to attack the Parnassian flowers, or weeds, of Gascoigne, the 
Petrarchanism of Thomas Watson, and the alliterative mo- 
notony that stumped on wooden feet through the contem- 
porary anthologies; both he and his contemporaries—Spenser, 
Greville, Dyer and Harvey—were aware that something more 
positive must be accomplished. They were enthusiastic about 
the prospect. To them poetry itself was, in Sidney’s words, 
“full of virtue-breeding delightfulness,” and, like the Italian 
followers of Aristotle, Sidney extolled poetry as greater than 
either of its rivals, philosophy and history, for it combined the 
wisdom of the one with the concrete examples of the other. 

The young men of the late ‘seventies had an equal enthu- 
siasm for the English language. Throughout the correspond- 
ence on poetry between Spenser and Gabriel Harvey there is a 
feeling of excitement for what Harvey calls “so good and 
sensible a tongue as ours is,” and their discussion of details is 
more than irrelevant pedantry. The interest shown by Spenser 
and Harvey in such matters is an example of how the English 
vocabulary was being re-examined, with a loving as well as a 
pedantic concern. And Sidney himself claims that English is 
superior to any other modern language as a medium for either 
quantitative or rhyming technique; it is of all vulgar tongues, 
the “ most fit to honour Poesie.” The art of poetry and the 
native language in which it was to be expressed were both 
worthy of all the art and exercise which could be devoted to 
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them. It is with this conviction that Sidney began his poetic 
career. 


Q 
vo 


Sidney’s earliest important poetic task was a metrical version 
of the first forty-three psalms. Although, as Miss Mona Wilson 
points out, “ Donne professed to admire them, and Ruskin 
really did,” other critics, including Miss Wilson herself, dismiss 
them as having little or no importance. It is true that their 
intrinsic merit is small, for they almost never rise from the 
ground of ordinariness, but the student of Sidney’s poetry 
should not ignore them. For they are, in two respects, ex- 
amples of “ Art, Imitation and Exercise.” They are experi- 
ments in metrics and, in a smaller degree, experiments in 
vocabulary. With the exception of psalms VIT and XII, both 
of which are in terza rima, each psalm is translated in a dif- 
ferent stanza form, and this in itself indicates, though in a 
mechanical way, Sidney’s creative energy. There are stanzas 
which have only one rhyme throughout (XV), there are 
stanzas of various lengths, from three lines to ten, and there are 
stanzas in which short lines are contrasted in various ways 
with long ones. A number of the rhyme schemes are original 
with Sidney, and if only for this fact the psalms are worth 
notice. Furthermore several of the verse forms are early ex- 
periments in a kind of metrical music, as yet undeveloped and 
by no means yet enchanting, which Sidney was later to explore 
with much greater success: the music which is produced by a 
contrast between masculine and feminine rhymes. The device, 
of course, was nothing new in itself; the novelty consists in the 
deliberate self-consciousness and consistency with which Sidney 
employs it. In psalm VI, for example, the second and fourth 
rhymes are invariably feminine: 

But mercy, Lord, let mercy thine descend, 

For I am weak, and in my weakness languish; 

Lord help, for ev’n my bones their marrow spend 
With cruel anguish. 


And there are a number of other examples where the same, 
rudimentary but effective, device occurs. 

The vocabulary of the Psalms is simple, limited and common- 
place. It is no way remarkable, which is why it is well worth 
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observing. For much of Sidney’s later success as a poet comes 
from his ability to express himself in the most ordinary and 
every-day words, words that have all affectation and deco- 
ration stripped off them, that go straight to the center of 
meaning: 


Fool, said my Muse to me, look in thy heart and write. 


And in translating the psalms, Sidney was almost forced to use 
simplicity; the original required it, and it was congenial to his 
nature. 
But ever, ever shall 
His counsels all 
Throughout all ages last. 
The thinkings of that mind 
No end shall find 
When times, Time shall be past. (XXXITT) 


Such a stanza is, to be sure, unusual. Most of them are 
much more clumsy: 


The Lord, the Lord my shepherd is, 
And so can never I 
Taste misery. 
He rests me in green pastures his; 
By waters still and sweet 
He guides my feet. 


But even in something as awkward as this, in which directness 
of expression has to be inverted and cramped into a precon- 
ceived pattern, there is metrical experiment and simplicity of 
diction. 

+ 


When Sidney wrote the poems in the Arcadia (I am think- 
ing of both versions), he was not only educating himself, he 
was educating a whole generation. They may be academic, 
like work done at a university, but universities can play an 
essential role in society. The poems in the Arcadia played that 
role for the poets of the sixteenth century. By them, to change 
the figure, a whole poetic landscape, hitherto unexplored, was 
revealed. It was not, to be sure, exactly natural; it was clus- 
tered with wax models, dressed in the hired costumes of shep- 
herds and arranged in the langurous poses of conventional 
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artifice; the water in its streams was pumped and the flowers 
in its fields were of paper. But it was a landscape which Eng- 
lishmen had seen before, if at all, only in occasional glimpses, 
and it had one peculiarity which kept it from being merely a 
scene on the stage; at any moment a breath of fresh wind might 
strike it; the wax figures might come to life, the water might 
run by itself over the pebbles, and the flowers might suddenly 
be real. 

The poems in the Arcadia represent an astonishing variety of 
forms. At least forty-five different metrical devices or stanzas 
are used; English, classical and Italian. There are couplets, 
six-line stanzas, and rhyme-royal; there are elegiacs, hexameters 
and hendecasyllabics; there are sonnets, canzone, sestinas and, 
above all, terza rima; no form seems to have been too foreign 
or too difficult for Sidney to attempt. It is—what Gabriel 
Harvey called it—a “ gallant variety,” an attempt to make 
available for English poetry the entire technical range of the 
craft; it is “ Art, Exercise and Imitation ” on the most compre- 
hensive scale. 

But with the exception of one or two poems the whole col- 
lection has been damned by nearly all modern critics as—to 
quote Miss Wilson—“a deservedly forgotten mass.” This is 
not just. A great number of the poems, to be sure, are undis- 
tinguished in diction, monotonous in technique and boring in 
subject matter; they are exercises and nothing else. But there 
are others—more than is commonly recognized—which are 
something more than exercises, which are important not merely 
from the historical point of view, but which are examples of a 
kind of poetry that is as original as we look back on it now 
as it seemed to Sidney’s own contemporaries. 

The poets of Sidney’s circle have been severely rebuked for 
wasting their time in trying to write English poetry in classical 
metres. Their “ versifying,”’ as they called it, has been re- 
garded as an intrepid march up a hopelessly blind alley, and its 
results dismissed as both futile and barbarous. Yet those who 
have spoken of it in these terms have, I believe, looked at it 
from too absolute a point of view. For the experiments in 
classical meters, though rarely successful in themselves, were 
just what English poetry, in the ’seventies, most needed. After 
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the accomplishment of Wyatt and Surrey, English poetry, 
though the work of Sackville is an exception, had apparently 
lost its ear. Technically speaking, it was in the doldrums. Its 
sense of rhythm had become half paralyzed, and the only meter 
it seemed to be aware of was the iambic. The blank verse of 
Gorboduc (1561) , for example, is unenlivened by any metrical 
variation; the invariable iambs march five abreast implacably 
down the page. When Gascoigne uses anything but an iamb, 
which he rarely does, it happens by accident, not intention. 
The metrical disease known as poulter’s measure, which was 
endemic in the ’sixties and ‘seventies, aggravated the situation. 
Sidney himself uses it once—for purposes of parody—in the 
first poem in the revised Arcadia; perhaps he puts it there to 
show what sort of poetry he was anxious to displace: 





Her forehead jacinth-like, her cheeks of opal hue, 

Her twinkling eyes bedeck’d with pearl, her lips as 
sapphire blue; 

Her hair like crapal-stone; her mouth O heavenly wide, 

Her skin like burnish’d gold, her hands like silver ore untried. 


And the only device used to alleviate this tuneless monotony, 
the device of alliteration, had nothing to do with rhythm; it 
was merely another kind of clog put upon a way of writing 
that was badly clogged enough already. The general impres- 
sion we get of most English poetry in the ‘sixties and early 
‘seventies is that of dullness, flatness and cowardice; it is as if 
the writers did not dare to vary from the iambic foot for fear 
of losing their sense of rhythm altogether. This is true even of 
Sidney’s translation of the psalms; hardly a single foot in all 
the poems varies from the iambic norm. 

If English poetry were ever to have any music in it, if the 
rhythm of the lines were rightly to echo the rhythm of the 
thought, if there were ever to be any of that essential drama 
in English verse technique, by which a resolved conflict occurs 
between the basic metrical pattern and the necessary rhythm 
of the meaning—if all this were to happen, the situation which 
existed before 1576 had drastically to be changed. The prac- 
tice of verse technique needed a violent wrench to get it out of 
its dusty rut. And this wrench, this virtual dislocation was, I 
suggest, largely accomplished by the experiments in classical 
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meters. To a modern reader the prolonged discussion between 
Spenser and Harvey as to whether the second syllable of “ car- 
penter” should be long or short, or whether “ heaven” is a 
monosyllable or a disyllable, seems a waste of time, but actually 
it was not. What such discussions did was to make people 
think about words; in order to “ versify,” words had to be 
broken up, each syllable had to be weighed and considered, 
and new rhythmical combinations had to be found which were 
as far removed as possible from the unthinking jog-trot of the 
prevalent iambic habit.’ 

To take an example. One of the classical forms which Sidney 
uses in the Arcadia is what he calls “ Asclepiadickes ”—lesser 
Asclepiad Verses. As used by Sidney this requires a five foot 
line, with the following scansion: 

ssdiead Senitecitinadl Hat Manica dental 
Here there are no iambs at all; instead we have feet of three 
different kinds; a spondee, three dactyls and a monosyllable. 
The result is a rhythm which may, perhaps, be foreign to the 
character of the English language, yet which is interesting 
not merely as an experiment but also delightful as an accom- 
plishment: 


‘ 


O sweet/ woods, the de/light / of soli/ tariness 2 
O how much I do like your solitariness, 

Where man’s mind hath a freed consideration, 
Of goodness, to receive lovely direction.’ 


The “ versifying”’ experiments re-inforced one very impor- 
tant metrical lesson, namely that the same kind of foot did not 
necessarily have to be repeated throughout the line. Perhaps 
the most valuable part of the lesson was the practice gained in 
employing the spondee. This heaviest of metrical feet is rare 
in Sidney’s immediate predecessors (with the notable exception 
of Wyatt), but in the classical meters it has to be widely used, 
for a wide variety of effects. An ear trained by experiments 


1The importance of “ versifying” for the development of English poetic art is 
mentioned by G. D. Willcock, “ Passing Pitefull Hexameters; a Study of Quantity 
and Accent in English Renaissance Verse,” Mod. Lang. Rev., 29 (1934). 1-19. 

2 This line is a translation of Giovanni della Casa: ‘“O dolce selva solitaria, 
amica.” Mona Wilson, Sir Philip Sidney, p. 314. 

5 Works, ed. Feuillerat, 2. 73. Arcadia, bk. 8. 
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with spondees was able to give the conventional iambic thump 
the variation, the weight, that it needed, and Sidney frequently 
transfers to his rhymed accentual poetry the spondaic experi- 
ence he had learnt from his quantitative exercises: 
Earth, brook, flow’rs, pipe, lamb, dove 
Say all, and I with them, 
Absence is death, or worse, to them that love. 
Since stream, air, sand, mine eyes and ears conspire; 
What hope to quench, where each thing blows the fire.‘ 
But this is only one detail. When Sidney came to write 
Astrophel and Stella he had at his command many other de- 
vices for varying the feet in a given line; he no longer beats out 
continuous iambs as he does in his translation of the psalms; 
he is various, dramatic and musical. And he was able to be 
these things more readily, there can be little doubt, because of 
his classical experiments. 
How far from iambic monotony, for example, is the first line 


of Sonnet XX: 

Fly, fly, my friends, I have my death’s wound, fly! 
or the dramatic last line of LX XT: 

But ah, Desire still cries,—“ Give me some food!” 
or the spondees that begin XLII: 

Fair eyes, sweet lips, dear heart, that foolish I... . 
or the cretics in LX XVIII: 

Beauty’s plague, virtue’s scourge, succor of lies. 
or the effective emphasis on the word “ plant ” in LXXVII: 

That voice which makes the soul plant himself in the ears. 
Few of Sidney’s classical experiments are successful as com- 

plete poems; the asclepiads quoted above dry up as they 
progress, and the hexameter Echo verses, which begin so 
charmingly— 


Fair rocks, goodly rivers, sweet woods, when shall I see 
peace? Peace. 

Peace? What bars me my tongue, who is it that comes me 
so nigh? I. 


“Works, ed. Feuillerat, 1. 257, Arcadia, bk. 2. 
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—these degenerate, as was perhaps inevitable with so artificial 
a device, into mere mechanics. But there is one example of 
Sidney’s versifying which is successful almost throughout, and, 
because it is little known, I quote it entire. It is written in 
what Sidney himself calls “ Anacreon’s kind of verses,” ° the 
pattern being: ~ - ~ -~ - - . It was first published in the 
1598 folio of the Arcadia, but was not, apparently, meant to 
be a part of that work. 

When to my deadlie pleasure, 

When to my lively torment, 

Lady, mine eyes remained 

Joined, alas, to your beams, 


With violence of heav’nly 
Beauty tied to virtue, 
Reason abasht retired, 
Gladly my senses yielded. 


Gladly my senses yielding, 
Thus to betray my heart’s fort, 
Left me devoid of all life. 


They to the beamy suns went, 
Where by the death of all deaths, 
Find to what harm they hastned. 


Like to the silly Sylvan, 
Burn’d by the light he best lik’d, 
When with a fire he first met. 


Yet, yet, a life to their death, 
Lady, you have reserved, 
Lady, the life of all love. 


For though my sense be from me, 
And I be dead who want sense, 
Yet do we both live in you. 


Turned anew by your means, 
Unto the flower that aye turns, 
As you, alas, my Sun bends. 


Thus do I fall to rise thus, 
Thus do I die to live thus, 
Changed to a change, I change not. 
5. Hamer, The Metres of English Poetry, p. 302: “a kind of iambic dimeter 
catalectic, not used in classical Latin, and not identical with any metre of 
Anacreon, but similar to the broken ionic dimeter of some of the fragments.” 
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Thus may I not be from you: 
Thus be my senses on you: 
Thus what I think is of you: 
Thus what I seek is in you: 
All what I am, it is you. 

The poem starts slowly and somewhat laboriously, for the 
spondees at the end of each line are not always happily chosen, 
and the conceit which is the framework of the poem may seem 
at first to be too heavily ground out by the mind. But even 
in the first part of the poem there is a weight of both concept 
and rhythm, and without the conceit the poem could not de- 
velop, as it so movingly does, to the depth and haunting inten- 
sity of the last eight lines. At the end we have writing which 
is purely characteristic of Sidney at his best; the language is 
very simple, the verbal paradox (“changed to a change I 
change not’) is the expression of a deeply embedded truth, 
and there is a cumulative intensity through repetition, com- 
bined with a control of rhythmic movement, which conveys, 
by its slow weightiness, the conviction of passion. There had 
been nothing quite like this in English poetry before, and 
there has been nothing quite like it since. 

5 

The Arcadia contains four or five times as many poems in 
Italian verse forms as it does poems in classical meters. There 
is a double sestina and a single sestina, there are seventeen 
sonnets, four poems in octaves, three canzone, and nine 
poems—the longest are among them—in terza rima. Once 
more a whole new range of expression is opened to English 
poetry. 

When, in The Defence of Poesie, Sidney discusses the rela- 
tive merits of quantitative and rhyming verse, he praises each 
for separate reasons: “‘ Whether of these be the more excellent, 
would bear many speeches. The ancient (no doubt) more fit 
for music, both words and tune observing quantity, and more 
fit, lively to express divers passions by the low or lofty sound 
of the well-weighed syllable. The latter likewise with his rhyme 
striketh a certain music to the ear; and in fine, since it doth 
delight, though by another way, it obtaineth the same pur- 
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pose, there being in either sweetness, and wanting in neither, 
majesty. Truly the English before any vulgar language, I 
know is fit for both sorts.” 

The lesson to be learnt from the Italian, as Sidney suggests, 
was different from that taught by the classics. The classical 
experiments were valuable chiefly as showing what variations 
could be made inside the individual line; the Italian gave prac- 
tice in variations from one line to another. Both provided 
exercises in movement, but the movement in the Italian forms 
was of a broader kind. It was stanzaic, not linear; it could 
train the ear in a more elaborate melody and counterpoint. 

Consequently Sidney set himself to experiment with rhyme 
as fully as possible. His enthusiasm for the resources of the 
English language had been already richly illustrated in his own 
practice by the time he wrote the Defence, and what he there 
says about the advantages of his native tongue were generaliza- 
tions from his own experience. He is specific concerning one 
important detail. The Italian language, he observes, is handi- 
capped by not having masculine rhymes; Italian rhymes are 
always either feminine rhymes or triple rhymes, which the 
Italians call “ Sdrucciola: the example of the former is Buono, 
Suono; of the Sdrucciola is Femina, Semina. The French of 
the other side, hath both the male as Bon, Son; and the Female 
as Plaise, Taise. But the Sdrucciola he hath not: where the 
English hath all three, as Due, Trew, Father, Rather, Motion, 
Potion.” 

This particular advantage of the English language Sidney 
deliberately exploited at least three times in the Arcadia, and 
the technical possibilities it reveals are so awakening to the ear 
that the result is worth examining in some detail. A good 
example is the long duet between Lalus and Dorus in the first 
book. 

As far as its rhyming technique is concerned, the poem has 
six movements. It begins in terza rima with triple rhyme: 

Come Dorus, come, let songs thy sorrows signify: 
And if for want of use thy mind ashamed is, 
That very shame with love’s high title dignify. 
No style is held for base, where love well named is. 
This continues for some seventy lines, and then modulates into 
double rhyme: 
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Her peerless height my mind to high erection 
Draws up; and if hope-failing end life’s pleasure, 

Of fairer death how can I make election? 

Once my well-waiting eyes espied my treasure . 


© @ 


Then, in a third modulation, the rhyme becomes single: 


This maid, thus made for joys, O Pan bemoan her, 
That without love she spends her years of love: 
So fair a field would well become an owner. 

And if enchantment can a hard heart move, 
Teach me what circle may acquaint her sprite, 
Affections charms in my behalf to prove. 


This continues for a few lines more, and then, the poem having, 
as it were, anchored on the monosyllabic rhyme, it rides there 
in a different rhythm. The fourth movement abandons terza 
rima for an internal chime of monosyllables: 


Kala at length conclude my lingering lot: 
Disdain me not, although I be not fair, 

Who is an heir of many hundred sheep 

Doth beauties keep, which never sun can burn. 


The fifth movement consists of four five-line stanzas of five 
and three beat lines, rhyming abccb, the last line of one stanza 
being also the first line of the next: 


Such force hath love above poor Nature’s power, 
That I grow like a shade, 

Which being naught seems somewhat to the eyne, 
While that one body shine 

Oh he is marred that is for others made. 


And the poem concludes by returning, with a kind of technical 
leap, to the triple-rhyme terza rima with which it began: 


Oh he is marred that is for others made, 

Which thought doth mar my piping declaration, 
Thinking how it hath marred my shepherd’s trade. 
Now my hoarse voice doth fail this occupation, 
And others long to tell their love’s condition. . . . 


It is clear enough that this is not great poetry; the content is 
conventional, monotonous and dreary, and the demands of the 
rhyme-scheme are so exacting that only by accident is the 
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phrasing ever felicitous. Furthermore, in spite of Sidney’s 
enthusiasm, triple rhyme in English is something of a tour-de- 
force; it calls more attention to itself than any technical device 
should, and we too frequently ask ourselves, as we read, how 
the poet is going to pull it off instead of accepting it as a thing 
done. It is a means become too obviously an end. 

But the exercise, for the healthy growth of English poetry, 
was extremely valuable: a pianist practises arpeggios which he 
will not duplicate when he plays an actual composition, yet he 
could not play the composition so well if he had not first prac- 
tised the arpeggios. And Sidney’s experiments with different 
kinds of rhyme are not always mere muscular exercises; some- 
times, if only briefly, the modulation from one kind to another 
produces an extra rhythmical vibration which is musically effec- 
tive—as in the following passage from the terza rima dialogue 
between Basilius and Plangus in the second book: 


Thy wailing words do much my spirits move, 
They uttered are in such a feeling fashion, 
That sorrows work against my will I prove. 
Methinks I am partaker of thy passion, 
And in thy case do glass mine own debility .. . 


But though Sidney’s exercises in terza rima are highly in- 
teresting from the technical point of view, and though they 
were valuable for showing the poets of the sixteenth century 
what could be done with English rhyme, they are not his most 
successful imitations of Italian art. His real triumph is with 
the sestina, and the most beautiful of the poems in the Arcadia 
is the double sestina in book one which begins: 


You goat-herd Gods, that love the grassy mountains. 
The poem has been well described by Mr. Empson: 
Nowhere in English literature can [the] use of diffuseness as an 
alternative to, or peculiar brand of, ambiguity be seen more clearly 


than in those lovely sestines of Sidney, which are so curiously 
foreign to the normal modes or later developments of the lan- 


guage. ... This form has no direction or momentum; it beats, 
however rich its orchestration, with a wailing and immovable 
monotony, for ever upon the same doors in vain... . Limited as 


this form may be, the capacity to accept a limitation so unflinch- 
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ingly, the capacity even to conceive so large a form as a unit of 
sustained feeling, is one that has been lost since that age.® 

The poem is admirably constructed. For ten stanzas the 
two shepherds Strephon and Klaius lament their desolation 
with increasing passion, the repetitions become weightier and 
weightier, sinking more and more deeply into grief; then 
the cause of their grief—their lady’s absence—is revealed in 
the climactic eloquence of the eleventh and twelfth stanzas, 
and the poem ends in the three-line coda required by the 
sestina form, a coda which reiterates the permanence of their 
sorrow: 





Our morning hymn is this, and song at evening. 


A musical analogy, as so often with Sidney’s poetry, is almost 
inevitable. The first ten stanzas swell with a slow and steady 
crescendo, and the language and the rhythm gradually acquire 
an extraordinary force: 

Strephon. I wish to fire the trees of all these forests; 
I give the Sunne a last farewell each evening; 
I curse the fidling finders out of Musicke: 
With envie I doo hate the loftie mountaines; 
And with despite despise the humble vallies: 
I doo detest night, evening, day, and morning. 
Klaius. Curse to my selfe my prayer is, the morning: 
My fire is more, then can be made with forrests; 
My state more base, then are the basest vallies: 
I wish no evenings more to see, each evening; 
Shamed I have my selfe in sight of mountaines, 
And stoppe mine eares, lest | growe mad with Musicke. 

After this intensity comes the resolution or revelation, the 
statement which clarifies and relieves the despairing darkness 
by explaining its cause. The stanzas must be quoted in full, 
for only quotation can show how carefully they are made. In 
each the verb is held back till the beginning of the fifth line 
so as to produce the maximum rhetorical effect; it is an ex- 
ample of the precise and necessary craftsmanship which under- 
lies all of Sidney’s work, and which controls so authoritatively 
the movement of his verse. The metrical variations are also 
masterly. 


® William Empson, Seven Types of Ambiguity, pp. 45 ff. 
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Strephon. For she, whose parts maintainde a perfect musique,’ 
Whose beautie shin’de more then the blushing 
morning, 
Who much did passe in state the stately mountaines, 
In straightness past the Cedars of the forrests, 
Hath cast me wretch into eternall evening, 
By taking her two Sunnes from these darke vallies. 
Klaus. For she, to whom compar’d, the Alpes are vallies, 
She, whose lest word brings from the spheares their 
musique, 
At whose approach the Sunne rose in the evening, 
Who, where she went, bare in her forhead morning, 
Is gone, is gone from these our spoyled forrests, 
Turning to desarts our best pastur’de mountaines. 
Strephon. These mountaines witnesse shall, so shall these vallies, 
Klaius. These forrests eke, made wretched by our musique, 
Our morning hymne is this, and song at evening. 


6 


To find his own voice, to discover his own poetic idiom and 
his own rhythm, is the main business of a poet. It is not a 
simple matter, and the discovery occurs in various ways, ways 
which vary according to the character (both personal and 
poetic) of the poet and according to the character of the age 
which surrounds him. But there is one constant fact which is 
true of all poets and at all times; the discovery of oneself de- 
pends on an act of submission. For the poet, as for the human 
being, to lose one’s life is to find it. In our time this fact 
has been widely recognized, though it has been expressed in 
widely differing terms. In a minor way it is what Pound 
means when he calls his poems “ Personae ”; it is what Hous- 
man discovered when he spoke through the mouth of the Shrop- 
shire Lad. It is the fact that lies behind the search of W. B. 
Yeats for the anti-mask—the discovery of the self by con- 
templation of its opposite; it is what T. S. Eliot expresses by 

7 When quoting this poem I keep the old spelling, contrary to my practice else- 


where in this essay, because the difference in the spelling of this word is deliberate. 
When the art of music is meant, as in stanzas nine and ten, we have “ Musicke ”; 


elsewhere it is always “ musique.” This difference creates a noticeable difference of 


response in the reader. 
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his theory of the “ objective co-relative ” and by his require- 
ments that poetry should be as “ impersonal as possible.” 

In the sixteenth century this saving loss of personality, this 
discovery of self through submission to an “ other,” could be 
accomplished to a considerable extent through convention. 
Convention is to the poet in an age of belief what the persona 
is to the poet in an age of bewilderment. By submission to 
either the poet acquires authority; he feels that he is speaking 
for, is representing, something more important than himself— 
or, in the case of the persona, he is at least representing some- 
thing different from his own naked and relatively insignifi- 
cant ego; in both cases he has taken the first step toward 
universality. 

But the submission to convention is by no means a passive 
process, even if the poet does it so naturally that he never 
thinks of doing anything else. The convention, whether it 
involve setting, as in the pastoral, or tone, as in the elegy, or 
technique, as in the sestina, must obviously be freshened by 
continual re-examination so that it is re-made every time it is 
used. This is what Sidney did with the double sestina which I 
have just quoted. The pastoral setting, the traditional tone 
of lament, the rigorous form of the verse have been revitalized 
not merely by Sidney’s superb technique, but by the fact that 
he has put into them something more than the purely conven- 
tional emotion. In a way that does not often happen in the 
Arcadia the external conventions have here become a persona, 
an objective co-relative, for Sidney’s own projected feelings. 

Or, perhaps more accurately, the convention has stimulated, 
has even created, those feelings. Once the poet has set himself 
the task of writing an amorous complaint, that deep melan- 
choly which lay beneath the surface glamor of Elizabethan 
existence and which was so characteristic of Sidney himself, 
begins to fill the conventional form with a more than conven- 
tional weight. It surges through the magical adagio of the 
lines; they have that depth of reverberation, like the sound of 
gongs beaten under water, which is sometimes characteristic 
of Sidney as of no other Elizabethan, not even Shakespeare. 

The most famous of the poems in the Arcadia, in fact the 
only one which is at all well-known, is the sonnet in book three 
beginning “ My true love hath my heart and I have his.” The 
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theme of the poem, the exchange of hearts, is a common one, 
and in the sestet, at least, it is expressed in a commonplace 
fashion, but there are two things about it which make it 
memorable: the monosyllabic simplicity of the diction (only 
twelve words are not monosyllables) , and the flawless move- 
ment of the rhetoric. The poem is a perfectly drawn circle, 
ending most contentedly where it began: “ My true love hath 
my heart, and I have his.” This particular movement is some- 
thing new in English sonnet writing; it is one more example of 
the continual experimenting which make the poems in the 
Arcadia such a striking revelation of what could—and some- 
times of what could not—be done with the English tongue. 


7 


I have spoken of the value of convention as a means of poetic 
release, and I do not want in any way to slight its importance; 
but convention is, after all, only a means to an end, the great 
and difficult end of direct and accurate expression. To catch, 
in the words of T. E. Hulme, “ the exact curve of the thing,” 
whether it be an external object, a thought, an emotion, or, 
more likely, a combination of all three, to make the glove of 
verbal expression skin-tight, this is what all poetry aims for. 
Only by finally achieving this honesty, this truth, can the poet 
discover his own idiom, his own rhythm, his own voice. Conse- 
quently all poets have, like Shakespeare, consistently attacked 
affectation (the spotted underside of convention), and none 
more vigorously than Sidney. In Astrophel and Stella Sidney 
tries deliberately to put convention aside, and to speak out for 
himself. He is by no means always successful, and one of the 
first things a critic must do in discussing this third and ob- 
viously most important part of his poetic work is to determine 
where and how the success does or does not occur. But Sidney’s 
attempt, whether invariably successful or not, is the significant 
thing, his attempt to be himself, to find a richer and more 
exacting freedom than that given by the persona of conven- 
tion, the attempt that was to be Sidney’s legacy, not only to 
the generation of poets which immediately followed him, but to 
all poets since. 

Sidney states his aim at the beginning of the sequence. The 
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famous first sonnet of Astrophel and Stella is a manifesto of 
sincerity, an eloquent rejection of anything but the strictest 
devotion to honest feeling. It is also characteristic of Sidney 
at his mature best: the structure is perfect, the single move- 
ment rises to its climax through a flawless logical progression 
as well as through a rhythmical pulsation, the language is very 
simple, the images are strikingly exact, and—what is here first 
fully developed in Sidney’s poetry and is to distinguish many 
of the finest sonnets in the sequence—the climax is presented 
dramatically: 


Loving in truth, and fain in verse my love to show, 

That she, dear she, might take some pleasure of my pain, 
Pleasure might cause her read, reading might make her know, 
Knowledge might pity win, and pity grace obtain, 

I sought fit words to paint the blackest face of woe, 
Studying inventions fine, her wits to entertain, 

Oft turning others’ leaves, to see if thence would flow 

Some fresh and fruitful showers upon my sun-burnt brain. 


But words came halting forth, wanting invention’s stay, 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Study’s blows, 

And others’ feet still seem’d but strangers in my way. 

Thus great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite, 

“ Fool!” said my Muse to me, “ Look in thy heart and write.” ° 


At least six other sonnets are on the same theme; Sidney 
rejects all decoration, all exaggeration, all borrowing; he will 
write only of Stella, for to copy nature is to copy her, and he 
will, he says, 


®In quoting from Astrophel and Stella I use the 1598 edition. M. Feuillerat in 
his Cambridge edition of Sidney's works, prints the text of Thomas Newman’s first 
quarto of 1591. This is an egregious example of perverse devotion to the fatuous 
principle of following at all costs the earliest available text, a principle which has 
been set up for the guidance of modern scholars who lack the taste to know better. 
For the first quarto is a mass of nonsensical corruptions, and richly deserves Miss 
Wilson’s description of it: “The general aspect of the text suggests that the pur- 
veyor of the manuscript was a serving man in the employ of one of Sidney’s 
friends, who had made a scribbled copy, full of contradictions and misreadings, 
from which the printer set up as much as he could decipher, completing the lines 
with conjectures of his own, and leaving the punctuation to Snug the joiner.” In 
fact the text was considered so shocking by Sidney’s friends, as Miss Wilson points 
out, that “the unsold copies were impounded by the Stationer’s Company.” 
M. Feuillerat’s edition of Sidney’s works is likely to remain standard for a long 
time to come; it is therefore all the more wretched that he failed to see how mean 
a disservice he was doing his author by presenting his best work in a debauched 
and ridiculous form. 
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in pure simplicity 
Breath out the flames which burn within my heart, (XXVIII) 
Love only leading me into this art. 

Who Stella was, and whether or not Sidney as a man felt a 
genuine passion for her, are puzzling questions, but not worth 
much conjecture. All that matters is that she was a symbol 
around which were mustered a set of important emotions, emo- 
tions which were multiplied and intensified, sometimes perhaps 
even induced, by Sidney’s desire to express them. Everyone 
who writes poetry knows that once a subject matter is accepted, 
or an object of potential emotion set up in the mind, all sorts 
of previously unnoticed emotional iron-filings flow toward it as 
to a magnet, and new patterns are formed the shape of which 
had been unexpected until the act of composition has made 
them mysteriously appear. The conscious act of deliberation 
which focusses the mind on fulfilling the requirements of a 
given poetic form invokes hitherto subconscious relationships 
and intensifications which may produce a final result that is 
quite different, and much richer, than anything planned at the 
start. Such a process had already occurred, as we have seen, 
in Sidney’s double sestina in the Arcadia; the convention of the 
love sonnet, in spite of all that Sidney had to say against its 
artificiality, gave a further opportunity. A Laura, a Stella, a 
dark lady, has only a thin and shadowy “ reality ” as a bio- 
graphical fact compared to her reality in the poetry ostensibly 
written about her. Whether Stella was Lady Rich or some- 
body else (she was in all probability Lady Rich) is of no im- 
portance to the student of Sidney’s poetry. Her symbolic value 
is all that matters. 

Sometimes this value is unhappily small, and we feel, as in 
sonnet LXXIV, that Stella—or in this instance Stella’s kiss— 
is too trivial a matter to justify the weight of rhetoric that 
Sidney crowns it with. But even in so anticlimactic a sonnet as 
this one there are lines which exemplify Sidney’s admirable 
simplicity and force: 

And this I swear by blackest brook of hell, 
I am no pickpurse of another’s wit. 


“ce 


These qualities are common throughout the sequence, and 
many illustrations of them could be given, but they appear 
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perhaps most clearly in the eighth of the interspersed songs, a 
love poem which has very few equals in the language, and 
which no one but Sidney could have written. It has not only 
force and simplicity, but also intensity and passion. It is a 
dialogue, a presentation in dramatic terms of that conflict be- 
tween chaste and passionate love with which all sixteenth cen- 
tury art, both visual and verbal, was so much concerned, and 
to which Sidney’s richest love poetry gave so full and deep an 
expression: “ The argument cruel chastity, the prologue hope, 
the epilogue despair.” ° 
The verse form is as simple as the diction; octosyllabic 

couplets with alternate masculine and feminine rhymes, a 
triumphant result of Sidney’s earlier experimentation: 

In a grove most rich of shade, 

Where birds wanton music made, 

May, then young, his pied weeds showing 

New perfumes with flow’rs fresh growing, 

Astrophel with Stella sweet 

Did for mutual comfort meet, 

Both within themselves oppressed, 

But either in each other blessed. 

Him great harms had taught much care, 

Her fair neck a foul yoke bare; 

But her sight his cares did banish, 

In his sight her yoke did vanish. 


For a time they are silent, till love makes Astrophel speak. He 
praises Stella’s beauty in exquisite language, and presents as 
delicately as possible the arguments for the satisfaction of 
their love. When he is finished, 


There his hands (in their speech) fain 
Would have made tongue’s language plain; 
But her hands his hands repelling, 

Gave repulse, all grace expelling. 

Then she spoke. Her speech was such 

As not ears but heart did touch, 

While such wise she love denied, 

As yet love she signified, 


_ 


Her refusal is as gracious, as courtly, as simply expressed, as 


® Thomas Nash, addresses to the reader, prefaced to Newman’s first quarto of 
Astrophel and Stella. 
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Astrophel’s invitation, but what she says is no mere following } quial 
of convention, it is universally right and true. She does not syllal 
deny her passion, as a more conventionally minded poet would Donr 
make her do; her passion is as genuine, as burning, as Astro- the A 
phel’s. But she will not submit to it lest the submission spoil theol 
her love by shame: Briar 
“ Astrophel,” said she; “ my love know 
Cease in these effects to prove; The 
Now be still, vet still believe me, quen 
Thy grief more than death would grieve me. the s: 
If that any thought in me, Sic 
Can taste comfort but of thee, 
comp 
Let me, fed with hellish anguish, peat 
Joyless, hopeless, endless, languish. re : 
‘ sculp 
If those eyes you praised be D I 
Half so dear as you to me, om 
Let me home return, stark blinded 
Of those eyes, and blinder minded. j 
If to secret of my heart, hs 
of m} Whic 
I do any wish impart 
Where thou art not foremost placed, canes 
Be both wish and I defaced. 
If more may be said, I say, 
All my bliss in thee I lay. 
If thou love, my love content thee, 
For all love, all faith, is meant thee. It is, 
Trust me while I thee deny, Sidne 
In myself the smart I try; an ex 
Tyrant Honor doth thus use thee Encl; 
Stella’s self might not refuse thee. gi 
oi : and 1 
rherefore, dear, this no more move, I 
Lest (though I leave not thy love, Tens 
Which too deep in me is framed) simp! 
I should blush when thou art named.” the fe 
Therewithal away she went, Is an 


Leaving him to passion, rent 
With what she had done and spoken, 
That therewith my song is broken. 
It is interesting to compare this poem with “ The Ecstasie ” 
of Donne. Both are love poems, both are concerned with the 
conflict, or at any rate the balance, between physical and 
spiritual love, both use for the most part, simple and collo- And, 
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quial language, both—for what the fact is worth—are in octo- 
syllabic couplets. But otherwise they are very different. 
Donne’s performance is much more brilliant; the Platonie and 
the Aristotelian traditions, botany, physiology, cosmology and 
theology are all brought to bear on the situation; Donne’s 
Briareus-like mind takes hold of virtually all the available 
knowledge of his time as material to weave into his texture. 
The result is a very fine poem, admirably planned and fre- 
quently superbly phrased. But it is a little inhuman; unlike 
the song of Sidney it does not bleed. 

Sidney’s poem is more elemental, more direct, than Donne’s; 
compared to Donne’s brilliant sophistication Sidney’s straight- 
forward and graceful strength seems almost archaic, like Greek 
sculpture of the sixth century B.C. or the painting of Duccio. 
Donne writes, as he and his lady look into one another’s eyes: 

Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 

Our eyes upon a single string... . 
Which is very clever. But when Sidney wants to express the 
same idea, though he uses paradox, he is much more simple: 

Wept they had, alas the while; 

But now tears themselves did smile, 

While their eyes by love directed 

Interchangeably reflected. 
It is, in fact, a relief to turn back, after reading Donne, to 
Sidney, for in Sidney there is a baring of the heart rather than 
an exercise of the mind, and we feel that for the healthy life of 
English poetry it is the example of Sidney that is more central 
and more sound. 

In Astrophel and Stella there is much more, of course, than 
simplicity and directness, though simplicity and directness are 
the foundations on which the other qualities are built. There 
is an occasional magic: 

A rosy garland and a weary head... . (XXXIX) 
Wise silence is best music unto bliss... . (LXX) 
—my soul which only doth to thee 

As his sole object of felicity 


With wings of love in air of wonder fly. ... (LXXXVI) 


And, perhaps more important, there is very frequently, as in 
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the opening sonnet, drama. The thought is introduced by a 
dramatic question: “ Come, let me write, and to what end? ” 
(XXXIV) or it is put in the form of a quoted speech: 

Because I breath not love to every one, 

Nor do not use set colors for to wear, 

Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groan, 

The courtly nymphs acquainted with the moan 

Of them who in their lips love’s standard bear; 

“What? He?” say they of me, “ Now I dare swear 

He cannot love. No, no; let him alone.” 
Or a sudden dramatic turn is given to the situation or the 
thought in the final couplet. Sonnet XVII, for example, is 
largely a fanciful one, it seems a typical piece of Renaissance 
mythological decoration. It tells how Cupid’s bow and arrows 
were broken and how Nature made him new ones from Stella’s 
eyebrows and eye-glances. Nothing could be more apparently 
artificial. And yet at the end Sidney rescues the sonnet from 
emptiness by bringing it back to life with dramatic simplicity. 
Cupid, he says, was delighted with his new weapons: 

Oh how for joy he leaps, Oh how he crows! 

And straight therewith, like wags new got to play, 

Falls to shrewd turns; and I was in his way. 
This quality of drama helps to give the impression of reality 
which we get from the best of the sonnets. They are not, said 
Lamb, “rich in words only . . . they are full, material and 
circumstantiated. Time and place appropriates every one of 
them. It is not a fever of passion wasting itself upon a thin 
diet of dainty words, but a transcendent passion pervading and 
illuminating action, pursuits, studies, feats of arms, the opinions 
of contemporaries and his judgment of them.” 

The drama lies not only in the external manner of presenta- 
tion; it is also inherent in the conflict between virtue and desire 
which is so important an aspect of the subject matter. When 
the matter and the manner are both dramatic, Sidney is at his 
best (LXXI): 

Who will in fairest book of Nature know 

How virtue may best lodg’d in Beauty be, 

Let him but learn of love to read in thee, 
Stella, those fair lines which true goodness show. 
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There shall he find all vice’s overthrow, 

Not by rude force, but sweetest sovereignty 

Of reason, from whose light those night birds fly, 
That inward sun in thine eyes shineth so. 

And not content to be perfection’s heir, 

Thyself dost strive all minds that way to move, 
Who mark in thee, what is indeed most fair; 

So while thy beauty drives my heart to love, 

As fast thy virtue bends that love to good. 

But ah, Desire still cries, ** Give me some food! ” 


This sonnet illustrates another of Sidney’s excellencies, his 
admirable control over movement, a control which had already 
been firmly practised in the poems in the Arcadia. Each qua- 
train has its own idea, the second being a development of the 
first, and the third an extension and universalizing of the first 
and second, while the conclusion locks the whole together with 
its exclamatory and dramatic cry. This firmness of logical 
progression is always present in Sidney, but in a few of the 
finest sonnets he transcends it, and we have that slow, haunt- 
ing, reverberating Sidneian music, a music both full and broad, 
which occurs in the double sestina in the Arcadia, and which 
reappears with a deeper richness in the greatest of the sonnets 
in Astrophel and Stella: 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wan a face! 

What, may it be that even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer his sharp arrows tries? 

Sure, if that long-with-love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover's case; 

I read it in thy looks; thy languish’d grace, 

To me that feel the like, thy states descries. 
Then even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 
Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 

Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call virtue there, ungratefulness? 

This same mastery of movement appears in another poem— 
not a sonnet—which shows once more how Sidney profited by 
the strictness of the early training he gave himself. The stanzas 
to the Nightingale are each divided into three sections which 
musically contrast lines of five beats with lines of three, and 
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which, following an Italian model, invariably have feminine 
rhymes. The language is simple, and once or twice—as more 
frequently in the sonnets—has the succinctness of an epigram. 
The variations in the feet are also notable, and emphasize the 
theme, so common in Sidney, of the melancholy of unsuccess- 
ful love. And, as usual, the movement is ordered by a firm 
logical structure; it is a poem that could have been composed 
only by a master of technique, yet it is more than a merely 
technical success, for in spite of the somewhat literary conceit 
on which it is based, its lovely modulations convey real feeling. 





The nightingale as soon as April bringeth 
Unto her rested sense a perfect waking, 
While late bare earth proud of new clothing springeth 
Sings out her woes, a thorn her song-book making, 
And mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expresseth 
What grief her breast oppresseth 
For Tereus’ force on her chaste will prevailing. 
O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 
That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness; 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth; 
Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 
Alas, she hath no other cause of anguish 
Than Tereus’ love, on her by strong hand wroken, 
Wherein she suffering, all her spirits languish 
Full woman-like complains her will was broken. 
But I who daily craving, 
Cannot have to content me, 
Have more cause to lament me, 
Since wanting is more woe than too much having. 
O Philomela fair, O take some gladness, 
That here is juster cause of plaintful sadness: 
Thine earth now springs, mine fadeth; 
Thy thorn without, my thorn my heart invadeth. 
Sidney wrote two love sonnets which were not printed as 
part of Astrophel and Stella, but which were evidently planned 
to conclude the sequence. In them he at last resolves the 
long conflict between desire and virtue which, in the last half 
of the sequence at least, is expressed with such force and inten- 
sity and which seems to have been the cause of more than 
ordinary suffering. Desire is at last repudiated, and the love 
which “ reacheth but to dust ” is spurned in favor of love that 
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_ 


is eternal. After the last one are printed the words, “ Spen- 
didis longum valedico nugis.” 

Both of these sonnets are very fine; among all of Sidney’s 
work they offer the clearest justification for the claim put for- 
ward by one modern critic that Sidney rediscovered, for Eng- 
lish poetry, the “ grand style.” The finest is perhaps the first, 
and less well-known of the two, though it is hard to choose 
between them. It is a triumphant example of Sidney’s best 
qualities—his direct and forceful simplicity, his eloquent rhe- 
toric, his emotional depth and truth, his control of movement, 
both within the single line and throughout the poem as a whole; 
and a discussion of Sidney’s craft may appropriately end with 
its slow reverberant music sounding in our ears. 


”° 





Thou blind man’s mark, thou fool’s self-chosen snare, 
Fond fancy’s scum, and dregs of scattered thought, 
Band of all evils, cradle of causeless care, 

Thou web of will, whose end is never wrought, 
Desire, desire! I have too dearly bought 

With price of mangled mind thy worthless ware; 


Too long, too long, asleep thou hast me brought, 
Who should my mind to higher things prepare. 


But yet in vain thou hast my ruin sought, 
In vain thou mad’st me to vain things aspire, 
In vain thou kindlest all thy smoky fire; 

For virtue hath this better lesson taught, 
Within myself to seek my only hire, 

Desiring nought but how to kill desire. 


8 


What Sidney accomplished in his own poetry and what he 
did for English poetry in general have both been somewhat 
overshadowed by the more ambitious and apparently more pro- 
fessional work of Spenser. The poems in the Arcadia have 
been neglected in favor of the contemporary poems in The 
Shepheardes Calendar, and the comprehensive width of The 
Faerie Queene has tended to relegate Astrophel and Stella to 
the position of minor poetry. For this Sidney himself is partly 
responsible, and for two reasons; in spite of his superb defence 
of the importance of poetry he subscribed too readily to the 
silly contemporary notion that no gentleman should be a pro- 
fessional writer, and, partly because of this notion, the content 
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of his poetry was too narrowly limited to the subject of love. ) 
Even the most devoted admirer of Sidney finds it something of 
a chore to read through all the poems in the Arcadia because 
they are virtually all about the same thing; one lover after 














another—men and women, shepherds and kings—all rejoice or 
lament (chiefly the latter) about the condition of their affec- 
tions. Spenser was wiser; more than half of the eclogues in the C 
Shepherd’s Calendar are concerned with other topics—with re- is tl 
ligion, politics, poetry and morality. And in the Faerie Queene is $s 
he created an entire world, where love is only one among many yet 
\ 4,” ther motivating passions. It is most unlikely that Sidney, if of } 
“ » \* he had lived, would have written anything so extensive; he was alle, 
" 8 too much in the center of active political life to have had the , toni 
py yt desire, or the time, for such a task. Spenser, fortunately, was Flo 
yr only on the fringes of society. poli 
AoW But if we accept the limitations of Sidney’s subject matter, Hoy 
ea and set his love poetry by that of Spenser, it is Spenser—if we neit 
except the “ Epithalamion ”’—who suffers by the comparison. inte 
Spenser has justly been called a master of melody, his lines iden 
move with wonderful sweetness and grace, they carry the first 
reader along with as little effort as that with which they were Eng 
apparently composed. But, compared to Sidney, they are thin; of h 
their language, however musical, lacks weight. Spenser’s style, Spai 
compared to Sidney’s, has two deficiencies: it is rarely pungent, some 
and it is almost never dramatic. The reader is soothed, not has 
challenged; enchanted, not awakened to a new reality. in tl 
This reality, this depth and pungency, we recognize as be- their 
longing not only to Sidney’s awareness, but—as happens with these 
all great poetry—as creative of a new awareness in ourselves. sugg 
The art, exercise and imitation which Sidney so assiduously the ¢ 
practised throughout the Psalms and the Arcadia, resulted, in gone 
the best of the sonnets in Astrophel and Stella, in poetry to 
which all lovers of honesty and directness must continually re- Mi 
turn. In this essential respect, it is Sidney—not Spenser—who (1984) 
is the most central of English poets in the generation that was * Pa 
soon to know Shakespeare. iam 
37 (19 
Harvard University 1942). 
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THE POLITICAL ALLEGORY OF THE 
FLORIMELL-MARINELL STORY 


By Isanet E. Raruporne 


One of the most puzzling questions in Spenser Scholarship 
is the interpretation of the story of Florimell and Marinell. It 
is spread over three books of Spenser's “ continued allegory ”; 
yet most critics have been content to dismiss it as a mixture 
of pure romance and nature myth,’ containing at best a few 
allegorical episodes, of which the most conspicuous is the Pla- 
tonic allegory of true and false beauty in the figures of the two 
Florimells.*, Especially uncertain is the interpretation of the 
political allegory. The older identifications of Marinell with 
Howard or Raleigh are supported by very slight evidence, and 
neither explains the story as a whole. The most promising 
interpretation so far is that suggested by Miss Henley, who 
identified Florimell with Ireland, Marinell with the sea power 
first of Spain and later (after his overthrow by Britomart) of 
England, the witch and her son with “ plots to gain possession 
of Ireland,” the witch’s beast with rebellion, and Proteus with 
Spain.’ Suggestive as it is, this theory is so questionable in 
some of its parts and is so briefly presented as a whole that it 
has not won general acceptance, and it is completely ignored 
in the recent studies of Mr. Walters and Mrs. Bennett.* In 
their discussions of the Florimell-Marinell story, neither of 
these writers is concerned primarily with the allegory, but they 
suggest a partial explanation for its obscurity by emphasizing 
the considerable revision which the story has obviously under- 
gone. Nevertheless, we may still believe that the story in its 


* For a summary of this criticism, see appendices to Variorum Spenser, 3. and 4. 

?See Charles G. Smith, “ The Ethical Allegory of the Two Florimells,” SP, 31 
(1934). 140-151. 

* Pauline Henley, Spenser in Ireland (Cork, 1928), pp. 137-8. 

‘J. H. Walter, “ The * Faerie Queene’: Alterations and Structure,” MLR, 36 
(1941). 37-58; ** Further Notes on the Alterations to the ‘ Faerie Queene,” MLR, 
$7 (1943). 1-10; J. W. Bennett, The Evolution of “ The Faerie Queene” (Chicago, 
1942), pp. 144-5, 147-8. A. M. Buchan, “ The Political Allegory of Book 4 of the 
‘Faerie Queene,” ELH, 11 (1944). 237-248, deals only with the marriage of the 
Thames and the Medway. 
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final form had an allegorical meaning, probably not limited to 
the general ethical allegory of the virtues, in which “ the over- 
throw of Marinell ” and “ the misery of Florimell ” are “ inter- 
medled,” but related also to the “ continued ” political teaching 
and patriotic aim of the whole poem, the praise of Elizabeth 
and the glorification of the nascent British Empire. 

This is the more likely because the first and most striking 
episode in the story of Marinell, his overthrow by Britomart 
on the Rich Strond,’ unquestionably suggests a political inter- 
pretation. It occurs early in the legend of Britomart, which 
is dominated throughout by the Virgilian theme of imperial 
destiny, and immediately follows the account of Merlin’s 
prophecy, which establishes her as the feminine counterpart of 
Aeneas, founder of a new Trojan line. Spenser compares her to 
Penthesilea, 

which made a lake 
Of Greekish bloud so oft in Trotan plaine.® 


Marinell, on the other hand, is obviously modelled on Achilles, 
the bane of Troy,’ and his overthrow at the hands of Britomart 
is described with epic elaboration and dignified by the classical 
machinery of an ambiguous prophecy and an anxious goddess 
mother. Both Spenser and Virgil believed in the doctrine of 
cyclical regeneration, according to which history at once re- 
peated and reversed itself. For Virgil, the Trojan War be- 
comes the type of all wars which change the course of world 
history, but Achilles does not always win. Aeneas, who nar- 
rowly escapes death at the hands of Achilles in Troy,’ is the 
slayer of Turnus, the second Achilles,'® whose death establishes 
the foundation of the new Troy, Rome. Spenser’s Britomart 
is the representative of “a third kingdom,” the Troynovant 
that rose “from old Troy’s ashes cold.” ** Penthesilea was 
slain by Achilles in the first Troy; '* Britomart is fated to over- 


5 FQ, 3. 4. 12-44. ®* Ibid., 3. 4. 2. 5-6. 

7H. G. Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser 
(Princeton, 1932), p. 51. 

8 FQ, 7. 7. 58; Virgil, Eclogues, 4. 31-36, Aeneid, 6. 86-94. 

® Iliad, 20. 290-339; Aeneid, 5. 804-811. 

10 Aeneid, 6. 89-90; 9. 741-2. 12 FQ, 3. 9. 38. 9; 44. 

12 According to the usual classical tradition, which Spenser must have known. 
Cf. Servius, Ad Aen., 1. 491 ff., Diodorus Siculus, 2. 46. 5, Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
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throw the new Achilles, Marinell. These parallels indicate that 
the fall of Marinell corresponds to the death of Turnus in 
historical significance, and represents the turning point of the 
war which was to establish the British Empire as the second 
Rome, the third Troy. The Achilles of Spenser’s Troy was the 
seapower of Spain, guardian of the wealth of the Indies (the 
Rich Strond). Miss Henley’s interpretation is clearly right. 
Britomart’s victory over Marinell symbolizes the passage of 
sea-power from Spain to England. A specific reference to the 
Armada is more than probable. True, Hakluyt refers to Eliza- 
beth as “empress of the ocean sea” in 1587.° But the whole 
episode of Marinell’s fall, from the initial comparisons of Brito- 
mart and Elizabeth to the female worthies of antiquity to the 
fated victory of the “ virgin strange and stout,” reflects the 
mood of post-Armada glorification of the warrior queen of 
Tilbury, whose humbling of Spanish pride was commemorated 
by a medal inscribed, “ Dux foemina facti, “ and who was soon 
to be celebrated by her poets as Cynthia, Lady of the Sea." 

We may also look for historical allegory in Spenser’s account 
of Marinell’s birth, which no critic has hitherto explained. The 
obvious parallels with the myth of Peleus and Thetis serve to 
establish Marinell as the new Achilles and thus to suggest the 
epic significance of his conflict with Britomart. Equally im- 
portant, I believe, are Spenser’s departures from the classical 
story. Marinell is the son of a Nereid and 


an earthly peare, 
The famors Dumarin, who on a day 
Finding the nymphe asleepe in secret wheare, 
As he by chance did wander that same way 
Was taken with her love, and by her closely lay."® 
Posthomerica, 1. 227 ff., 538 ff. The latter gives a full account of the romantic 
story which seems to have influenced FQ, 5. 5. 12. See Upton’s notes, Variorum 
Spenser, 5. 200, 202 and Lotspeich, p. 31. In FQ, 2. 3. 31, Spenser follows Dares 
and medieval tradition in naming Pyrrhus as the slayer of Penthesilea. 
p. 99; Variorum Spenser, 2. 218-19. 

18 Dedication to Peter Martyr, De Orbo Novo in E. G. R. Taylor, The Critical 
Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard Hakluyts (2 vols., London, 
1935), 2. 360, 367. 

14 E. C. Wilson, England’s Eliza (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), pp. 288, 319. Ben- 
nett, pp. 147-8, 152-3, suggests the summer of 1589 as a possible date for the 
episode of Marinell’s fall. 

18 FQ, 3. 4. 19. 5-9. 
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Marinell’s birth is thus the result of a chance encounter. The 
union of Peleus and Thetis was fated by the gods. The 
prophecy that Thetis should bear a son greater than his father, 
the consequent decision to marry Thetis to a mortal, the pur- 
suit of Thetis by Peleus, his winning of her with divine assist- 
ance, the fatal events connected with their wedding feast—all 
these familiar elements in the classical story which surround 
the birth of Achilles with the same atmosphere of epic splendor 
and tragic destiny that hangs about his life and death, are not 
only omitted but negated in Spenser’s account of the birth of 
Marinell. In Ovid’s version of the Peleus-Thetis myth, it is 
Proteus who prophesies the fame of Achilles and who assists 
Peleus to win his destined bride.*® Spenser’s Proteus, on the 
other hand, prophesies only the death or downfall of Marinell. 
In the previous canto, Spenser has emphasized the element of 
fate in the love of Britomart for Artegall. 

It was not, Britomart, thy wandering eye 

Glancing unwares in charmed looking glasse 

But the straight course of heavenly destiny,’” 


says Merlin. Yet Dumarin finds his Nereid asleep, like Thetis, 
in her secret cave “as he by chance was wandering that same 
way.” Spenser could just as easily have written, “ As led by 
fate he wandered that same way,” or, “As he by fate was 
guided that same way.”” Why did he insist so strongly that the 
marriage of Dumarin and Cymodoce, unlike that of their clas- 
sical models, was not made in heaven? 

The answer seems to lie in the allegory. If Marinell’s over- 
throw symbolizes the fall of the Spanish maritime empire, his 
birth should stand for its beginning, which Spenser might well 
represent as due to chance rather than to heavenly destiny. 
Who, then, is Marinell’s father, “ the famous Dumarin?” He 
seems to stand for an actual person. From his name, of which 
* Marinell ” is a diminutive or patronymic,’* he is evidently a 
sailor. And he accidentally founds the empire which brings to 
Spain the wealth of the sea. I suggest that Dumarin is Colum- 
bus. The name recalls the title ‘“* Admiral of the Ocean Sea (de 


*® Metamorphoses, 11. 217 ff. 
17 FQ, 3. 8. 24. 1-8. 
18 Ibid., 3. 4. 20. 2. 
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la mar oceana.)*® Spenser was particularly interested in the 
New World, and as its discoverer Columbus was certainly 
“famous.” Tasso had extolled his exploit as “ di poema dignis- 
sima e distoria”’*’ in the same canto of the Gerusalemme 
Liberata from which Spenser borrowed so much of his Bower 
of Bliss, and he may also have seen Stella’s Columbeid, pub- 
lished in 1585 with Castelvetro’s dedication to Raleigh, com- 
paring him to Columbus.’ Lastly, there was an accidental 
quality about the discovery of the New World for Spain * 
which suggests Dumarin’s chance finding of his Nereid bride. 

The identification of Dumarin with Columbus is further 
strengthened by certain parallel adaptations of the Peleus- 
Thetis myth in Renaissance literature. For example Peter 
Martyr’s De Orbo Novo, which Hakluyt reissued in 1587 as 
propaganda for Raleigh’s Virginia enterprise,** compares the 
islands of the West Indies to the sea nymphs. I quote from 
Lok’s translation: 


The beginning of this narration, shall be the particular descrip- 
tion of the Ilande of Hispaniola, forasmuch as it is the heade, and 
as it were, the principall marte of all the liberality of the Ocean, 
and hath a thousand and againe a thousand, faire, pleasant, beauti- 
ful, and rich Nereides, whiche lye about it on every side, adorning 
this their lady and mother, as it were an other Tethis the wife of 
Neptunus envyroning her about, and attending upon her as their 
queene and patronesse. But of these Neriades (that is to say the 
Ilandes placed about her) wee will speake more hereafter.*+ 


Later on, one of these “ Nereids,” Jamaica, is alluded to as 
“my spouse.” °° Here we have a suggestion for a marriage 


1® Mare is masculine in Italian, as is mar in Portuguese. The first two letters of 
Marinell’s father’s name may be the French du. 

*"G_E., 45: 82. 8 

22 For an account of this work ( which I have not seen) see Eleanor Rosenberg, 
“Giacopo Castelvetro, Italian Publisher in Elizabethan London, and His Patrons, 
“ Huntington Library Quarterly, 6 (1948). 119-148. Raleigh is also compared to 
Columbus in Hakluyt’s dedication to the translation of Laudonniere (1587) Taylor, 
2. $75. 

22 Because Columbus did not know he would find a new world and because he 
might so easily have sailed under the English instead of the Spanish flag if Henry 
VII had offered his patronage before Isabella sold her jewels. 

23 Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 129-30. 

*4 Decade 3, chap. 7, R. Hakluyt, A Selection of Curious, Rare, and Early 
Voyages . . . (London, 1812), p. 500. 

25 Tbid., Decade 8, chap. 3, p. 657. 
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between a sea nymph and a mortal, similar to that of Marinell’s 
parents, in the very work which popularized the discoveries of 
Columbus. 

A closer parallel is the “ isle of loves ” allegory in the Lusiads 
of Camoens, in which Vasco da Gama is married to Tethys and 
his followers to the Nereids on an island prepared by Venus as 
a reward for their long labors on their eastern voyage.** These 
unions, engineered by Venus with the assistance of Cupid and 
Fame, are to be blessed with offspring, “ progenie forte e bela,” 
the new rulers of the sea.*? At the marriage feast, a nymph 
sings a prophecy of Proteus celebrating the future glories of the 
Portuguese.** The allegorical meaning of the whole episode is 
clearly stated by the poet. The delights of the isle, like the 
classical myths of deification, symbolize the immortal fame of 
the heroes who founded the maritime empire of Portugal.” 

There is no evidence that Spenser knew Camoens,*® but the 
two poets had much in common. Both were typical products 
of Renaissance culture. Both aspired to imitate Virgil and 
overgo Ariosto. And both were exiles and imperialists, singing 
the destined triumph of a second Rome in strains of patriotic 
fervor and nostalgic sweetness, and carrying the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, the Penates of Renaissance Europe, to the 
stormy African seas and the romantic hills of “ salvage” Ire- 


269, 18-10. 143. 

97 Ibid., 9. 42. 1-2. 

werd. 10. 7h. 

2° Tbhid., 9. 89-91. Cf. also Virgil’s invocation of Caesar as a sea god, Georgics, 
. 29-31, echoed by Camoens, Lusiads, 1. 16. 5-8. 

8° The Lusiads was first published in 1572. There is no translation before 1590 
into any language which Spenser is known to have read. There were two Spanish 
translations in 1580. Cf. Brunet, 1. 1515. We do not know that Spenser read 
Spanish or Portuguese, but he had a good many contacts with people who were 
interested in the literature of the Peninsula. See J. G. Underhill, Spanish Litera- 
ture in the England of the Tudors (New York, 1899), pp. 254, 270, 273-5, 292. 
On the other hand Underhill states flatly that the Spanish narrative poems and 
the Lusiads “ never made their way into England.” Op. cit., p. 49. Aubrey Bell, 
“Four Poets of the Renaissance, Ronsard, Camées, Luis de Leon, and Spenser,” 
Misceldnea de estudos em honra de Carolina Michaelis de Vasconcellos, Revista 
da Universidade de Coimbra, 11 (1933). 1-27, suggests that Spenser may have 
heard of Portugal from Buchanan, but think direct influence of Camoens unlikely 
and explains the general likeness between the two poets as due to similarities of 
education and artistic purpose. The specific parallels he suggests, p. 13, do not 
include the one discussed in this article, but he makes a general reference to the 
interest of both poets in the sea. 
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land.** Camoens is therefore a good commentary on Spenser, 
and the allegory of the isle of loves helps to explain the mar- 
riage of Dumarin and Cymodoce, and lends additional prob- 
ability to the identification of their son Marinell with the sea 
power won by Columbus for Spain and destined by fate for 
England. 

The happy results of this transfer of sea-power should be 
somehow represented in the later history of Marinell, which 
culminates in his marriage to Florimell. The allegorical sig- 
nificance of Florimell is less obvious that that of Marinell. It 
is clear that she is a type of womanly beauty and chastity, but 
as such she resembles other heroines of the Faerie Queene. 
Mrs. Bennett thinks her a mere double of Amoret.**? Miss 
Henley equates her with Irena in the political allegory, identi- 
fying her with Ireland, “ bride of the sea, or rather of the 
triumphant sea-power of England,” and supporting this inter- 
pretation by the arguments that Florimell, like Irena, is fair 
and unfortunate, that she is succored by Artegall,** and that 
Sir Orimont, the first of her six champions at the marriage 
tournament, is “ obviously ” the Earl of Ormond.** 

A better clue to the political significance of Florimell, how- 
ever, lies in what Spenser says of her upbringing. She was 
nurtured by the Graces on Mount Acidale,*° where Calidore, 
one of her particular admirers,*’ saw the Graces dance and 
learned from Colin Clout the nature of the gifts which they 
must have bestowed upon Florimell. 


These three on men all gracious gifts bestowe, 
Which decke the body or adorne the mynde, 
To make them lovely or well favoured show, 
As comely carriage, entertainment kynde, 
Sweet semblaunt, friendly offices that bynde, 
And all the complements of curtesie: 

They teach us, how to each degree and kynde 


51 Cf, the myth of Adamastor, Lusiads, 5. 39-59, with the story of Faunus and 
Molanna, FQ, 7.6. 37-55. 

32 Evolution of the Faerie Queene, p. 148. 

83 FQ, 5. 3. 9-11, 22-24. 

34 Variorum, 3. 380. But Osgood suggests that Orimont may be Monmouth. 
Ibid., 5. 186. 

5 FQ, 4. 5. 5. 5-8. 

86 Tbid., 3. 8. 28. 8-9. 
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We should ourselves demeane, to low, to hie; 
To friends, to foes, which skill men call Civility.%* 


Now “ civility ” is the regular Elizabethan word for civilization 
or culture. And civility, like peace and true religion, was 
among the blessings which English rule was to bestow upon 
“savage nations.” Spenser constantly uses the term in the 
View of Ireland. The Irish must be weaned “ from theire de- 
light of lycensious barborisme unto the love of goodnes and 
Civillitie.” ** The English “ are now brought to that Civillitie, 
that noe nacion in the worlde excelleth them in all goodlye 
conversacion, and all the studyes of knowledge and humani- 
tie.” °° We are reminded of Colin Clout’s idealized picture of 
England, where 
learned arts do florish in great honor, 
And Poets wits are had in peerlesse price,*° 


especially, one may surmise, by the store of gracious and 
beautiful ladies, like the Countess of Pembroke and Elizabeth 
Cary,*’ whose bright eyes rained influence on their gallants at 
courtly tournaments and who knew how to appreciate a Pla- 
tonic compliment in a well-turned sonnet. These were the 
flowers of Gloriana’s courtly garland, sisters of the Graces, high 
priestesses of “ civility,” and in these we may find the proto- 
types of Florimell. The symbol of womanly beauty, nurtured 
by the Graces, loved and sought by all the knights of Maiden- 
head, the inspiration of two tournaments, Florimell may well 
stand for that “ civility ” which was native to England and 
exiled in Ireland. This interpretation distinguishes Florimell 
from Amoret in the ethical allegory and from Irena in the 
political. Amoret embodies the physical, Florimell the social 
pleasures of chaste married love. And if Artegall’s rescue of 
Irena symbolizes the pacification of Ireland by the strong hand 
of English justice, his vindication of Florimell may represent 
the second part of England’s imperial mission, the civilizing of 
the “ salvage ” isle. 


** Tbid., 6. 10. 23. 

88 Renwick’s edition, p. 16. 

8° Ibid. 

4° OCCHA, 320-21. Cf. the whole passage, beginning at ]. 310. 
“1 Tbid., 485-579. Cf. the last three dedicatory sonnets to FQ. 
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This interpretation of Florimell’s role in the political alle- 
gory fits in well with the appearance of Ormond among her 
champions, for it is as a patron of Renaissance culture in Ire- 
land that Spenser addresses Ormond in the dedicatory sonnet 
to the Faerie Queene: 


Receive most noble Lord a simple taste 

Of the wilde fruit, which salvage soyle hath bred, 
Which being through long wars left almost waste, 
With brutish barbarisme is overspredd: 

And in so faire a land as may be redd, 

Not one Parnassus, nor one Helicone 

Left for sweet Muses to be harbored, 

But where thyself hast thy brave mansione; 

There indeed dwel faire Graces many one, 

And gentle Nymphes, delights of learned wits . . . ** 


The other champions of Florimell at the marriage tourna- 
ment have not been identified, but one of them is “ skilled in 
lovely layes.” ** Her enemies, the “ rude foster,” the witch’s 
son, the beast, the lecherous fisherman, are clearly types of 
“brutish barbarisme.” The witch may stand for the Irish 
bards, and her creation, the false Florimell, for the native Irish 
culture fostered by their poetry. Spenser admitted that the 
bardic poems “ savored of sweete wit and good invencion ” and 
were “sprinckled with some prettie flowers of theire owne 
naturall devise, which gave good grace and Comelynesse unto 
them,” ** but censured their encouragement of vice, idleness, 
vain pretensions to nobility, and rebellion.*® The activities of 
the witch have similar effects. She herself lives in an Irish hut, 
“in wilfull want all carelesse of her needes,” ** and brings up 
her son in idleness and poverty.** She clothes the false Flori- 
mell in the garments of the true ** as the bards adorn their false 
teaching “with the gaye attyre of goodlie wordes.” ** The 
other lovers of the false Florimell also exhibit qualities which 
Spenser associates with the native Irish culture. Sir Ferraugh’s 
name is an Irish war-ery.°? Blandamour and Paridell, who 


*? Ded. Son., 7. 1-10. 


* FG. 6S. &. 7. *? Thid., 3.7.12. 
** View, p. 98. ‘8 Ibid., 3. 8. 9. 1-2. 
5 Tbid., pp. 95-98, 187-8. *° View, p. 96. 


FQ, 3. 7. 6. °° Ibid., p. 71. 
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travel with Ate and Duessa,” are clearly tainted with Ro- 
manism and rebellion, and Braggadochio, the imitation knight, 
is addicted to “ the gentlemanly trade of stealing.” © 

The cave of Proteus, where Florimell is finally imprisoned, 
may also be connected with Ireland through Ariosto’s story of 
Angelica, which Spenser follows closely in the adventures of 
Florimell.** In Ariosto, Proteus has a cave near the island of 
Ebuda, one of the Orkneys, “ nel mare di tramontana. . . oltre 
Irlanda,” °* where damsels are devoured by the ore until Or- 
lando overcomes the monster and puts Proteus to flight.°> We 
may be reasonably certain, then, that the Proteus who im- 
prisons Florimell in a dungeon surounded by monsters * is the 
tutelary deity of the wild seas “ beyond Ireland,” the scene of 
Ariosto’s savage story of the ore. As such, he is appropriately 
the final enemy of “ civility ” in Ireland. The northwest coast, 
farthest removed from the centres of English power in the 
south and east, and given over to the “ wild Irish,” might 
easily seem the very jumping-off place of civilization, and the 
imprisonment of Florimell among the barren rocks of the 
farthest Hebrides is a fitting symbol for the precarious existence 
of an exiled culture, striving to maintain itself “in savadge 
soyle, far from Parnasso mount.” 

Florimell and Marinell are thus connected, in Spenser’s 
political allegory, with the two aspects of England’s imperial 
mission which bulked largest in his thought, namely the 
civilization of Ireland and the conquest of the Ocean Sea and 
the New World. The interdependence of these two, expressed 
symbolically in the love and marriage of Marinell and Flori- 
mell, is explained by Hakluyt in the Discourse of Western 
Planting (1584), written at Raleigh’s instigation to persuade 
the Queen to finance the Virginia enterprise. Although this 
document was not published, we can hardly doubt that Spenser 
was acquainted with its arguments. That of the twelfth 
chapter is summarized as follows: 


That the passage in this voyage is easie and shorte ... that Ireland 


61 FQ, 4. 1. 17-82. 

52 View, p. 187. 

53 Bennett, p. 140; Koeppel in Variorum, 3. 333. 

5 OF, 8. 51. 8-4. 5° FQ, 3. 8. 41; 4. 11. 2-8. 
58 Tbid., 11. 44. 57 Ded. Son., 10. 12. 
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beinge full of good havens on the southe and west sides, is the 
nerest parte of Europe to yt, w*" by this trade shall be in more 
securitie, and the sooner drawen to more Civilitie.®® 

This statement is thus elaborated in the body of the work: 
Besides this in our way as wee passe to and froe wee shall have in 
tempestes and other necessities the portes of Ireland to our aide 
and no nerer coast of any enemye. Moreover by the ordinary 
entercourse we may annoy the enemyes to Ireland and sueccour the 
Queenes Mats faithfull subjects, and drawe the Irishe by little and 
little to more civilitie, and in shorte tyme wee may yelde them 
from the coastes of America whatsoever commodities they now 
receave at the hands of the Spaniards.°® 


In other words, Ireland was to be civilized by being cut off 
from her intercourse with Spain, which encouraged resistance 
to English rule, and by becoming a centre of trade between 
England and America. Florimell cannot be rescued until Mari- 
nell falls in love with her, and the false Florimell melts away 
when Artegall sets her beside the true. British sea-power and 
Renaissance culture were to be united in Ireland. 


Hunter College 


58 Taylor, 2. 212. 
5° Ibid., 2. 267. Cf. Taylor’s note. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS AND CRITICAL 
THEORY: HOBBES, LOCKE, AND ADDISON 


By Martin Kat.uicu 


The influence upon English critical opinion of the psychology 
of the “ association of ideas” has been of considerable import- 
ance throughout the course of the eighteenth century. From 
Hobbes and Locke to Priestley and Alison, the associationist 
method was applied to criticism by many significant critical 
thinkers. The enthusiasm for this psychology by the early 
Wordsworth and Coleridge is well known; but it is generally 
forgotten that their enthusiasm was the literary and critical cul- 
mination of a long tradition of associationist critical expression 
beginning with Hobbes in the seventeenth century. It is the 
purpose of this essay to show how this psychology was used in 
the early period of what may be called associationist critical 
theory and incidentally to provide evidence for belief in the 
continuity of the associationist method in critical thought. 

A brief definition is first in order. The special type of mental 
activity known as the association or connection of ideas was, 
in the eighteenth century, understood to occur when ideas are 
so joined in the mind that one idea almost invariably is suc- 
ceeded by those which in some way are attracted to it. Further- 
more, the attraction (to use Hume’s word) between ideas is 
of two sorts, natural and unnatural. Ideas may naturally 
associate in the sense that they have an objective or “ real 
affinity ’; they must have, we may infer, one or more qualities 
in common: they may be like (ferocity of lion and tiger) or 
unlike (lion and lamb), or they may be related as cause is to 
effect (sword and blood). On the other hand, ideas unnatur- 
ally associate in the sense that they have logically nothing in 
common and have been thrown together by accident or chance 
(lion and zoo). They are, we may say, merely contiguous to 
each other. In either case, natural or unnatural, rational or 
irrational, the underlying subjective characteristic of an asso- 
ciation of ideas remains constant: when one idea or quality is 
perceived or experienced, it immediately calls to mind or sug- 
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gests others to which it is in some manner related. The phi- 
losophers and critics in the eighteenth century consistently 
employ these two types of the association of ideas in the mind 
in order to explain the way in which the mind or human nature 
is prone to act. 

1 


In England the first important speculation upon the theory 

of the association of ideas can be traced to Hobbes and Locke. 
In 1783 a reviewer of Beattie’s Dissertations Moral and Critical 
needed no acumen to remark that the association of ideas 
served as the basis of many contemporary theories of criticism; 
but he showed some originality in correcting a fallacy which 
credited only Locke with fathering the psychology: 
It is but justice to the memory of a great philosopher and very 
original thinker of the last age to observe, that this doctrine, which 
is commonly considered as having been proposed by Mr. Locke, is 
to be found illustrated with great ingenuity in the philosophical 
writings of Hobbes.! 


To Hobbes we must therefore turn for the first important Eng- 
lish statement on association and for its first important appli- 
cation to criticism. 

At the base of Hobbes’s theory of association is the premise 
that motion determines all mental activity. Single images are 
formed by the outward motion of the senses counteracting the 
pressure of external objects moving towards the brain. This 
outward motion causes the apparent effect of fancying or 
imaging. “The nature of sense consists in motion,” writes 
Hobbes in the Elements of Philosophy.2, And when the object 


* Monthly Review 69 (1783). 32. Thomas Reid also notes that the theory of 
association is suggested in Hobbes’s works [Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man (1785) in The Works of Thomas Reid, ed. Sir William Hamilton (Edinburgh, 
1872) 1. 386a]: “I shall now make a few reflections upon a theory which has been 
applied to account for this successive train of thought in the mind. It was hinted 
by Mr. Hobbes, but has drawn more attention since it was distinctly explained by 
Mr. Hume.” Priestley has the common notion and assigns to Locke the honor of 
having first observed the fact of association. See, for example, his Hartley’s 
Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principle of the Association of Ideas [1775] 
(London, 1790), p. xxv: “ The mechanical association of ideas that have been fre- 
quently presented to the mind at the same time was, I believe, first noticed by 
Mr. Locke.” 

2? IV, xxv (1. 394). “Sense is a phantasm, made by the reaction and endeavour 
outwards in the organ of sense, caused by an endeavour inwards from the object, 
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is removed from the senses, its image is retained in the imagi- 
nation, which, Hobbes maintains, is only another name for 
memory.’ This image is but the “ relic” of motion outwards; 
it is “ decaying sense.” Now, it is these decaying or weak 
images of sense, retained in the imagination, that move together 
in connected trains or sequences of thought. There are, thus, 
but two motions in Hobbes’s philosophy: the first produces 
independent or separate ideas of sense; the second produces 
thought sequences in which the formerly separate ideas become 
dependent upon one another. “ For besides sense, and thoughts, 
and the train of thoughts, the mind of man has no other 
motion.” * 

The connections between the dependent ideas in a train are 
not casual; they are determined by relations established by the 
original sensation. Or, as Hobbes says, the train of imagina- 
tions is governed by connections or “ transitions” already in 
the imagination, which (acting as memory) retains the order 
of the sense perceptions: “ But as we have no imagination, 
whereof we have not formerly had sense, in whole, or in part; 
so we have no transition from one imagination to another, 
whereof we never had the like before in our senses.” ° This is 
nothing but the law of contiguity in space or time. In Human 
Nature, the train of ideas in accordance with the principle of 
contiguity is more obvious: 


The cause of the coherence or consequence of one conception to 
another, is their first coherence or consequence at that time when 
they are produced by sense: as for example, from St. Andrews the 
mind runneth to St. Peter, because their names are read together 

. and according to this example, the mind may run almost from 
anything to anything.® 


Hobbes, however, also admits that associations occur in dreams, 
where ideas freely succeed one another with no apparent law. 


remaining for some time more or less” Ibid. (1. 391). See also Leviathan, I, i 
(3. 1-2). All references before the parentheses are to Hobbes’s division of his work, 
and all references in parentheses are to volume and page, in The English Works 
of Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury, ed. Molesworth (London, 1839-45). The works 
used are Human Nature (1640), Leviathan (1651), and Elements of Philosophy 
(1655) . 

3 Lev., I, ii (3. 4-6); Hum. Nat., iii (4. 9); Ele. of Philo., IV, xxxv (1. 396). 

* Lev., I, ii (3. 16). * Ibid. (8. 11). ® Hum. Nat., iv (4. 15). 
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This train of ideas in dreams is unguided; the imagination 
wanders: 


The . .. [train] is unguided, without design, and inconstant; wherein 
there is no passionate thought, to govern and direct those that 
follow, to itself, as the end and scope of some desire or other pas- 
sion: in which case the thoughts are said to wander, and seem 
impertinent one to another, as in a dream. ... And yet in this 
wild ranging of the mind, a man may ofttimes perceive the way of 
it, and the dependence of one thought upon another.’ 


Hobbes describes an additional principle of association that 
is favorable to coherence. A guided train of ideas, he declares, 
is directed by passion to some end; and the imagination is ap- 
parently guided towards this end by logical transitions of cause 
and effect. This order of ideas is obviously unlike that in 
dreams, where there is “disorder and casual consequence of 
one conception or image to another.” On the contrary, “ when 
we are waking, the antecedent thought or conception intro- 
duceth, and is cause of the consequent, as the water followeth 
a man’s finger upon a dry and level table; but in dreams there 
is commonly no coherence.” Again, this causal chain of ideas 
is made explicit in Human Nature: 


But as in the sense the conception of cause and effect may succeed 
one another; so may they after sense in the imagination .. . the 
cause whereof is the appetite of them, who, having a conception of 
the end, have next unto it a conception of the next means to that 
end: as, when a man, from a thought of honour to which he hath 
an appetite, cometh to the thought of wisdom, which is the next 
means thereunto; and from thence to the thought of study, which 
is the next means to wisdom.‘ 


Moreover, after summing up the discussion of unregulated and 


7 Lev., I, ii (8. 12). 

® Hum. Nat., iii, iv (4. 10-11, 15). The description of random succession of 
ideas in dreams is also found in Elements of Philosophy, IV, xxv (1. 399-400): 
“The phantasms of men that sleep, are dreams. Concerning which we are taught 
by experience these five things. First, that for the most part there is neither 
order nor coherence in them” ete. This first characteristic is more completely 
explained: “ For as for the first, seeing all order and coherence proceeds from fre- 
quent looking back to the end, that is, from consultation; it must needs be, that 
seeing in sleep we lose all thought of the end, our phantasms succeed one another, 
not in that order which tends to any end, but as it happeneth, and in such 
manner, as objects present themselves to our eyes when we look indifferently upon 
all things before us, and see them, not because we would see them, but because we 
do not shut our eyes; for then they appear to us without any order at all.” 
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regulated trains of thought in Human Nature, Hobbes also 
calls the coherent succession of ideas discursion. 

The succession of conceptions in the mind, series or consequence 
of one after another, may be casual and incoherent, as in dreams 
for the most part; and it may be orderly, as when the former 
thought introduceth the latter; and this is discourse of the mind. 
But because the word discourse is commonly taken for the coher- 
ence and consequence of words, I will, to avoid equivocation, call it 
discursion.® 


There are, then, two general types of movement among the 
ideas in the imagination. These are the casual or random trains 
of ideas in dreams and the guided and regulated trains of ideas 
in discursion and coherent thought. Now, Hobbes continues 
making his categories, there are two types of regulated trains 
of thought: remembrance and invention, each corresponding to 
a principle of association. Remembrance depends solely upon 
contiguity or the place and the time in which objects are per- 
ceived. That is to say, it is an act of memory by which stored 
ideas are recalled according to associative transitions, identi- 
fiable as contiguity but called simply place and time by Hobbes. 
Sometimes a man seeks what he hath lost; and from that place, 
and time, wherein he misses it, his mind runs back, from place to 
place, and time to time, to find where, and when he had it; that is 
to say, to find some certain and limited time and place, in which to 
begin a method of seeking. Again, from thence, his thoughts run 
over the same places and times, to find what action, or other occa- 
sion might make him lose it. This we call remembrance, or calling 
to mind: the Latins call it reminiscentia, as it were a re-conning of 
our former actions.’° 


This activity is compared to that of “a spaniel [that] ranges 
the field, till he find a scent; or [to that of] a man [who] should 
run over the alphabet, to start a rhyme.” ™ 

Invention, however, is not controlled by the spatial or tem- 
poral relations of the original perception; it arranges ideas itself 
in accordance with cause and effect transitions. To be more 
explicit, this “ train of regulated thoughts ” operates by arrang- 
ing causes for imagined effects, or vice versa, by studying effects 
in order to ascertain causes: “ when of an effect imagined we 
seek the causes, or means that produce it . . . [and] when 


° Hum. Nat., iv (4. 14f.). **Tev., I, m (8. 14). 1 Thid. 
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imagining any thing whatsoever, we seek all the possible effects, 
that can by it be produced; that is to say, we imagine what we 
can do with it, when we have it.” In both cases, the mind 
secks or invents an orderly succession of ideas. 

In sum, the discourse of the mind, when it is governed by design, is 
nothing but seeking, or the faculty of invention, which the Latins 
call sagacitas, and solertia; a hunting out of the causes, of some 
effect, present or past; or of the effects, of some present or past 
cause.” 


Another class of guided, coherent thought is listed in Human 
Nature. This is ranging, which, in the Leviathan, had been 
subordinated to remembrance: Hobbes there likened it to “a 
spaniel [that] ranges the field.” But in the earlier-composed 
Human Nature, ranging apparently describes the activity of 
mind midway between direction forwards and direction back- 
wards to some definite end. Ranging can begin anywhere 
within a series of ideas; its activity, almost haphazard, almost 
unguided, lacks the direction of emotion. Examples of ranging 
occur when “a man casteth his eye upon the ground, to look 
about for some small thing lost; the hounds casting about a 
fault in hunting: and the ranging of spaniels.” The transitions 
in this type of train are apparently neither governed by any 
clear law nor directed to any specific end. If for nothing else, 
this train of ideas is important in that it provided Dryden with 
a splendid figure, used to such excellent effect in the Preface to 
Annus Mirabilis (1667) .2° In Human Nature, furthermore, 
Hobbes also expresses more clearly than in Leviathan the emo- 
tional direction of invention and remembrance. Invention is 
said to occur “ when the appetite giveth a man his beginning 
... Where honour to which a man hath appetite, maketh him 


* Lev., I, iii (8. 18-4). 

8 This figure occurs twice in Dryden's criticism. Ker, Essays of John Dryden 
(Oxford, 1900) 1. 8, 14: Epistle De licatory of the Rival Ladies (1664): “ For 
imagination in a poet is a faculty so wild and lawless, that like an high-ranging 
spaniel, it must have clogs [rhymes] tied to it, lest it outrun the judgment.” Pre- 
face to Annus Mirabilis: “ The composition of all poems is, or ought to be, of wit; 
and wit in the poet, or Wit writing (if you will give me leave to use a school 
distinction), is no other than the faculty of imagination in the writer, which, like 
a nimble spaniel, beats over and ranges through the field of memory till it springs 
the quarry it hunted after; or, without metaphor, which searches over all the 
memory for the species or ideas of those things which it designs to represent.” 
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think upon the next means of attaining it, and that again of 
the next, ete.” Remembrance, however, is the succession “ be- 
ginning with the appetite to recover something lost, proceeding 
from the present backward, from thought of the place where 
we miss at, to the thought of the place from whence we came 
last.” * 

There are, we have noticed, three possible ways in which the 
ideas in the imagination can be regulated: these are the order 
of original perception or contiguity in time and place, and the 
dependent relations of cause and effect or means to ends. In 
addition to these connections between thoughts in a train, 
Hobbes now suggests a fourth, resemblance, which describes 
the ease and speed with which ideas are connected in the mind 
and which, as we shall see, is the source of the “ wild ” imagina- 
tion. In the Leviathan, for example, Hobbes notes four ways 
of examining ideas in succession: these are “ like one another, 
or in what they be unlike, or what they serve for, or how they 
serve to such a purpose.” The first, resemblance, produces 
fancy; the second, perhaps contrast, produces judgment. The 
third and the fourth, although unelaborated, are no doubt 
means to ends (or fitness) , which has already been mentioned.” 

A good fancy is one that produces original resemblances or 
similitudes. “ Those that observe their similitudes, in case they 
be such as are but rarely observed by others, are said to have 
a good wit; by which, in this occasion, is meant a good fancy.” ** 
“ He that observes readily the likenesses of things of different 
natures, or that are very remote from one another, is said to 
have a good fancy.”*' In Human Nature this original fancy 
accounts for figures of speech and is clearly connected with the 
processes of art: 

The contrary hereunto [of dulness], is that quick ranging of mind 
described in Chapter iv, section 3, which is joined with curiosity of 
comparing the things that come into the mind, one with another: 
in which comparison, a man delighteth himself . . . with finding 


14 Hum. Nat.,-iv (4. 15-6). 

15 Tey. I, viii (3. 57). Only this sentence appears on fitness: “There is re- 
quired also an often application of his thoughts to their end; that is to say, to 
some use to be made of them.” 

16 Ibid. 

17 Ele. of Philo., IV, xxv (1. 399). 
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unexpected similitude of things, otherwise much unlike, in which 
men place the excellency of fancy, and from whence proceed those 
grateful similies, metaphors, and other tropes, by which both poets 
and orators have it in their power to make things please or dis- 
please, and shew well or ill to others, as they like themselves. . . . 
Wit also means judgment, however, when it dissociates and 
discerns differences or “ dissimilitude in things” apparently 
alike. It is exactly the opposite faculty from that of the fancy, 
which associates by means of resemblances. “ But they that 
observe differences, and dissimilitudes; which is called distin- 
guishing, and discerning, and judging between thing and thing; 
in case such discerning be not easy, are said to have a good 
judgment.” *® Because fancy is not commended for itself, it 
must be constantly watched and checked by judgment: “ The 
former, that is, fancy, without the help of judgment, is not 
commended as a virtue: but the latter, which is judgment, 
and discretion, is commended for itself, without the help of 
fancy.” *° And so, he who has the ability to use his fancy can 
adorn his discourse with “ apt metaphors ” and rare inventions. 
A danger constantly present, however, is that the exuberant 
fancy will approach madness and run amok with countless 
resemblances and digressions. Thus Hobbes must needs use 
the judgment in order to see that only the proper images are 
associated by the fancy. Judgment and fancy are therefore 
equally necessary for art: the one checks on the unity and 
propriety of the other’s resemblances or figures. 

In a good poem, whether it be epic, or dramatic, as also in sonnets, 
epigrams, and other pieces, both judgment and fancy are required: 
but the fancy must be more eminent; because they please for the 
extravagancy; but ought not to displease by indiscretion.” 

Thus, according to Hobbes’s psychology, the total man is 
supposed to function wheh “inventing” an orderly work of 
art, which is, in substance,’only an orderly succession of ideas. 
Appetite (passion), judgment, and fancy must all contribute 


18 Hum. Nat., x (14. 55). 

19 Tev., I, viii (3. 57). Cf. Ele. of Philo., IV, xxv (1. 399): “So he is said to 
have a good judgment, that finds out the unlikenesses or differences of things that 
are like one another.” Human Nature, x (IV, 55-6), does not add much that is 
different. 

2° Tev., loc. cit. 

*1 Lev., I, viii (8. 58). 
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their share, Hobbes implies in Elements of Philosophy, to the 
assembling of coherent and controlled associations that are 
taken from the large store of fading ideas in the memory: 


For the thought or phantasm of the desired end brings in all the 
phantasms, that are means conducing to that end, and that in 
order backwards from the last to the first, and again forwards from 
the beginning to the end. But this supposeth both appetite, and 
judgment to discern what means conduce to the end, which is 
gotten by experience; and experience is store of phantasms, arising 
from the sense of very many things.”* 


It is important to remember the close resemblance of this 
statement to Hobbes’s critical testament in the Answer to 
Davenant, where judgment assembles and controls the asso- 
ciations of the poet’s fancy;—fancy, that is to say, is “ guided 
by the Precepts of true Philosophy.” 

In the course of his examination of natural wit, Hobbes 
emphasizes the importance of speed in making and arranging 
associations. Wit is judged by the rapidity in which associa- 
tions are made. Natural wit consists in “ celerity of imagin- 
ing” and “ steady direction to some approved end,” ** while 
dullness or stupidity signifies “ slowness of motion,” or “ a slow 
imagination.” This difference in the rate in which images suc- 
ceed each other in the imagination is caused, Hobbes suggests, 
by differences in emotions: 

And this difference of quickness, is caused by the difference of 
men’s passions; that love and dislike, some one thing, some another: 
and therefore some men’s thoughts run one way, some another; 


22 Ble. of Philo., 1V, xxv (1. 398). Cf. Lev., I, ii ( 8. 6): “ Much memory, or 
memory of many things, is called experience”; and Answer to Davenant, post, 
p. 301: “ Experience begets memory.” Bolingbroke seems to have borrowed a leaf 
from Hobbes in his Essay Concerning the Extent and Reality of Human Knouwl- 
edge (1754) [The Works of Henry St. John (Dublin, 1793) 3. 447]: “ What is the 
juxta-position of ideas? what is that chain which connects, by intermediate ideas, 
that are the links of it, ideas that are remote, but figurative stile? what else are 
those dormant, that is, sleeping pictures, which are wakened as it were, and 
brought into appearance by an act of the mind? what else are the pictures drawn 
there, but laid in fading colors? ” 

23 Tey. I, viii (3. 56); Hum. Nat., x (4. 56). Previously he defines wit, which 
is of two sorts, natural and acquired (Lev., loc. cit.): “ By natural, I mean not, 
that which a man hath from his birth; for that is nothing else but sense; wherein 
men differ so little one from another, and from brute beasts, as it is not to be 
reckoned amongst virtues. But I mean that wit which is gotten by use only, and 
experience; without method, culture, or instruction.” 
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and are held to, and observe differently the things that pass 
through their imagination.*4 


And these differences proceed from differences in custom or 
education and the physical condition of the body. 

The causes of this difference of wits, are in the passions; and the 
difference of passions proceedeth, partly from the different con- 
stitution of the body, and partly from different education. ... It 
proceeds therefore from the passions, which are different, not only 
from the difference of men’s complexions; but also from their dif- 
ferences of customs, and education.” 


Here, diversity, arising first from custom and education and 
the several passions, is immediately caused by the relative ease 
and speed with which the imagination associates images. As a 
uniformitarian and neoclassicist, Hobbes tries to limit the ex- 
tremes of this subjective diversity. As we noted before, the 
fancy cannot be too quickly associative for it may run wild; 
therefore, it must constantly be curbed by the judgment. Such 
a conservative and neoclassic writer in the associationist tradi- 
tion as Gerard follows Hobbes in this respect; but other asso- 
ciationists like Alison late in the eighteenth century cultivated 
a freely resembling imagination and emphasized those diversi- 
tarian aspects that helped undermine the rules and the methods 
of the ancients. 

Up to this point in our analysis of Hobbes’s use and explana- 
tion of the theory of association, we notice that the laws of 
association are already clearly defined. The terminology is not 
always the same, but obviously the meaning is in agreement 
with the usage of later writers. For association of ideas, Hobbes 
uses succession of ideas, train of imaginations, or discursion. 
Coherent, regular successions of ideas are primarily directed by 
passion; also, several connections or links, of which some will 
be later translated into laws of association, unite separate ideas 
in the mind, and are known as time and place, cause and effect 
(antecedent and consequent, means to ends), and lastly, re- 
semblance.** Finally, Hobbes believes that the regulated train 

*¢ Tev., I, viii (8. 57). 

*5 Lev., I, viii (8. 61). Thete are four driving emotions or passions—power, 
riches, knowledge, honor,—which direct the thoughts to different goals or objec- 
tives. With his customary realism, Hobbes would reduce all these to the first, 


“ desire of power.” Cf. also Hum. Nat., x (4. 54). 
2° Thorpe correctly makes cohesion the equivalent of contiguity in time and 


+ 
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of ideas with definite design in view is the product of inven- 
tion. And as invention uses ideas long in the memory and is 
unaffected by original contiguity, it connects ideas by the prin- 
ciple of cause and effect or means to ends. 

Furthermore, we have seen that Hobbes’s philosophy admits 
the need in art for fancy’s similitudes or associated ideas in 
conjunction with judgment’s correcting discretion. This re- 
sembling fancy is an active power and must be distinguished 
from the passive fancy (memory) which merely stores up the 
ideas of the sense; but both memory and fancy nevertheless 
function in accordance with the laws of association. Therefore, 
only in relation to the theory of association of ideas can their 
use in the notable passage on judgment and fancy in the 
Answer to Davenant (1650) be correctly evaluated. As applied 
to thoughts, ideas, and images, dependent upon or united with 
one another, and moving in the mind according to certain and 
clearly defined types of association, Hobbes’s theory of motion 
supplies the philosophic gloss for the text. This passage, so 
rich in meaning, sums up every important idea in his associa- 
tive system.*’ 

The quotation that describes fancy’s manner of functioning 
is long, but because it illustrates Hobbes’s exceptional aware- 
ness of the literary uses of his theory of associated ideas, it can 
be quoted without distortion only in its entirety. 

In the text, it will be observed that judgment examines and 


place; see The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes (Ann Arbor, 1940), p. 91. 
Elements of Philosophy, IV, xxv (1. 397-8): “ Now it is not without cause, nor so 
casual a thing as many perhaps think it, that phantasms in this their great variety 
proceed from one another; and that the same phantasms sometimes bring into the 
mind other phantasms like themselves, and at other times extremely unlike. For 
in the motion of any continued body, one part follows another by cohesion; and 
therefore, whilst we turn our eyes and other organs successively to many objects, 
the motion which was made by every one of them remaining, the phantasms are 
renewed as often as any one of those motions comes to be predominant above the 
rest; and they become predominant in the same order in which at any time 
formerly they were generated by sense. So that when by length of time very 
many phantasms have been generated within us by sense, then almost any thought 
may arise from any other thought; insomuch that it may seem to be a thing indif- 
ferent and casual, which thought shall follow which.” 

27Tt is surprising to find that in his accurate’ analysis of this passage Thorpe 
overlooks the patterns of association (op. cit., pp. 107-8). Hobbes’s use of the 
“laws of association” is noted by R. L. Brett, “The Third Earl of Shaftesbury 
as a Literary Critic,” MLR 37 (1942). 134. 
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registers the images in memory’s storehouse according to sev- 
eral types of connections, “order [logical order of reason?], 
causes, uses, differences [contrasts], and resemblances.” The 
motion of the good fancy is determined, for it travels quickly 
and widely in the memory and among the copious materials or 
images already pre-arranged there by the judgment, that is (as 
he writes in the next sentence) , “ discreetly ordered & perfectly 
registered in the memory.” 


Time and Education begets experience; Experience begets memory; 
Memory begets Judgement and Fancy: Judgement begets the 
strength and structure, and Fancy begets the ornaments of a Poem. 
The Ancients therefore fabled not absurdly in making memory the 
Mother of the Muses. For memory is the World: (though not 
really, yet so as in a looking glass) in which the Judgment, the 
severer Sister, busieth her self in a grave and rigid examination of 
all the parts of Nature, and in registering by Letters their order, 
causes, uses, differences, and resemblances: Whereby the Fancy, 
when any work of art is to be performed, findes her materials at 
hand and prepared for use, and need no more then a swift motion 
over them, that what she wants, and is there to be had, may not lie 
too long unespied. 


In this mechanical way, the quick faney is enabled, without 
much trouble and without going wild, to beget the necessary 
ornaments of a poem from the memory. Furthermore, the “ phi- 
losophy ” mentioned by Hobbes may only be the mechanist 
system of rational and orderly motion and connection, so 
thoroughly explained in his philosophical treatises, Human Na- 
ture, Leviathan, and Elements of Philosophy. Fancy thus fol- 
lows the ways of this philosophy, the paths of reason and 
judgment, or, as Hobbes writes, fancy “has traced the ways 
of true Philosophy.” 


So that when she seemeth to fly from one Indies to the other, and 
from Heaven to Earth, and to penetrate into the hardest matter 
and obscurest places, into the future and into her self, and all this 
in a point of time, the voyage is not very great, her self being all 
she seeks; and her wonderful celerity consisteth not so much in 
motion as in copious Imagery discreetly ordered & perfectly regis- 
tered in the memory, which most men under the name of Phi- 
losophy have a glimpse of, and is pretended to by many that, 
grosly mistaking her, embrace contention in her place. But so far 
forth as the Fancy of man has traced the ways of true Philosophy, 
so far it hath produced very marvellous effects to the benefit of 
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mankinde. All that is beautiful or defensible in building, or marvel- 
lous in Engines and Instruments of motion, whatsoever commodity 
men receive from the observations of the Heavens, from the de- 
scription of the Earth, from the account of Time, from walking on 
the Seas, and whatsoever distinguisheth the civility of Europe from 
the Barbarity of the American savages, is the workmanship of 
Fancy but guided by the Precepts of true Philosophy. 

According to Hobbes, fancy not only uses resemblance (as he 
had before explained), but other principles of association or 
connection as well. Thus it is capable of invention (anticipat- 
ing Gerard’s discussion of the associative and inventive imagi- 
nation), previously described by Hobbes as regulated and 
coherent trains of thoughts governed by unifying design and 
-ause and effect. And so the creative artist is an inventor and 
may be considered as one who is both the fanciful poet and the 
rational philosopher, for he exhibits two powers while he invents 
a regular sequence of imaginations, in this case, a heroic poem: 
the poetic power or fancy enables him “ to place & connect ” 
the ornaments, which is half of the “ matter ”; while the philo- 
sophie power or judgment enables him “ to furnish and square ” 
these images or ornaments in terms of the moral end de- 
sired, the other half of the “matter.” The matter of the 
poem consists, therefore, in the “ Body and Soul ” [design, end, 
structure], and “ colour and shadow ” [ornaments, expression, 
figures, tropes, etc.]. And, finally, to round out the idea, the 
“matter,” or design and ornaments, is ultimately dependent 
“ store ” or ideas. 


‘ 


upon memory’s 


But where these precepts fail, as they have hitherto failed in the 
doctrine of Moral vertue, there the architect, Fancy, must take the 
Philosophers part upon her self. He therefore that undertakes an 
Heroick Poem, which is to exhibite a venerable & amiable Image of 
Heroick vertue, must not only be the Poet, to place & connect, but 
also the Philosopher, to furnish and square his matter, that is to 
make both Body and Soul, colour and shadow of his Poem out of 
his own Store: Which how well you have performed I am now 
considering.** 


*8 J. E. Spingarn, Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century (Oxford, 1908) 2. 
59-60. In the later Vertues of an Heroique Poem (1675) Hobbes’s account of 
fancy is not so complex. Although it gives the superficial explanation of the 
imagination flying “abroad swiftly to fetch in both Matter and Words” under 
the control of judgment, this account is not inconsistent with his previous analyses. 
See Spingarn, 2. 67, 70. 
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Hobbes is the first important writer to apply the associa- 
tion psychology to English critical theory. The importance of 
understanding this psychology has recently been demonstrated 
by Bond and Thorpe. But neither has tried to indicate exactly 
how Hobbes’s theory of the imagination and of the creative 
processes becomes so closely related to the theory of associa- 
tion.” Indeed, as we have tried to prove, the association of 
ideas provides the psychological basis for the collaboration of 
fancy and judgment. According to Hobbes, the judgment has 
two functions: it checks the overly hasty activity of the faney 
when it operates in the memory only in accordance with the 
principle of resemblance; and it also provides in the rational 
principle of cause and effect a path in the materials of memory 
for coherent and imaginative invention. Hobbes, unlike Hume, 
does not discard the memory; on the contrary, the memory is 
the source of ideas and the place where the fancy fishes for 
them;—but not without license, for, as we have said, it must 
heed the laws by which ideas in the memory are associated. 
And these laws are pointed out by the policing judgment. This, 
in sum, is how Hobbes’s psychology of association is applied to 
critical theory. Without understanding this psychology first, 
Hobbes’s theory of the imagination cannot be properly under- 
stood. 

Q 


In the eighteenth century, Locke’s Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding (1690) received far more careful study than 


*°—D. F. Bond, “ Neoclassical Psychology of the Imagination,” ELH 4 (1937). 
245-64; C. D. Thorpe, The Aesthetic Theory of Thomas Hobbes (Ann Arbor, 
1940), pp. 90-6. Two comments on association are made by Bond (p. 258): “ Of 
even greater importance for literary criticism is Hobbes’s interest in the combina- 
tory powers of the imagination—not merely so much its ability to form compound 
images (the centaur, the golden mountain, etc.) but to function freely in what was 
later to be called the association of ideas. Hobbes displays a lively interest in the 
freedom of the imagination to associate ideas in a ‘ Trayne of Thoughts’ and to 
supply wit with its quickness in tracing resemblances.” Neither Hobbes nor 
Locke thought that association helped the imagination compound images; this is 
Hume’s contribution. Bond is therefore guilty of anachronism. Furthermore, as 
we have tried to show, the train of ideas not only is composed of free or purposeless 
or contiguous associations, as in dreams and recollection, but is also under the 
control of other laws of association, such as resemblance and causality; and the 
function of judgment is to see that the fancy employs ideas in accordance with 
these laws. Bond adds nothing to this comment by way of further illustration or 
exegesis, except for the concluding remark (p. 264): “ Thanks to both Hobbes and 
Locke its associative powers were to be studied more intently and sympathetically.” 
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any of Hobbes’s works. And insofar as the history of the asso- 
ciation of ideas in criticism during the eighteenth century is 
concerned, Locke’s influence was of supreme importance up to 
the time of Hume’s Treatise (1739) and Enquiry (1748) and 
persisted, in modified form, throughout the course of the 
century in Burke and the Scottish critics. 

It was almost as an afterthought that Locke added the chap- 
ter “ Of the Association of Ideas ” to the fourth edition of his 
Essay (1700).°° In this chapter association is analyzed as 
an unusual activity of the mind prejudicial to understanding 
and akin to madness. Locke seems to have been ignorant of 
Hobbes’s favorable analysis. On the face of it, such is the 
inference to be derived from Locke’s letter to Molyneux (April 
26, 1695) , in which he informs his friend of the addition “ on 
the connection of ideas, which has not that I know been 
hitherto considered, and has, I guess, a greater influence upon 
our minds than is usually taken notice of.” But Locke may 
be considered original, for perhaps no one from Aristotle to 
Hobbes had examined association only as a weakness of the 
mind and as a hindrance to right thinking. 

As Locke writes, the association of ideas “ hinders men from 
seeing and examining.” ** All his examples illustrate how asso- 
ciation mars the quality of our ideas and makes them unfit for 
the determination of knowledge. Madness is also traced to 
these wrong connections of ideas. It must be noted, however, 
that Locke appears to recognize the existence of valid connec- 
tions, which he calls natural; that is to say, natural associations 
of ideas agree with rational relations of things, and unnatural 
associations with irrational and accidental relations. “ Some of 
our ideas have a natural correspondence and connexion one 
with another: It is the office and excellency of our reason to 
trace these, and hold them together in that union and corre- 
spondence which is founded in their peculiar beings.” How- 
ever, no more is said here of these natural associations.*” Locke 


80 The edition of A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 1894) is used. 

*t Essay, II, xxxiii, 18. These numerals refer to book, chapter, and paragraph. 

827] xxxiii, 5. But Locke does, of course, write of these rational and natural 
relations or modes (as contrasted with gradually generated irrational connections) 
in parts of Book II and Book IV. He does not, however, consider them as the 
subjective mental phenomenon known as the “ association of ideas.” 
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prefers to expatiate upon the irrational, unnatural trains of 
ideas, “ideas in themselves loose and independent of one 
another.” 


Besides this, there is another connexion of ideas wholly owing to 
chance or custom: Ideas that in themselves are not all of kin, come 
to be so united in some men’s minds, that it is very hard to sepa- 
rate them; they always keep in company, and the one no sooner 
at any time comes into the understanding, but its associate appears 
with it; and if they are more than two which are thus united, the 
whole gang, always inseparable, show themselves together.** 
Custom, which is only the continued succession of asso- 
ciated ideas, produces habits. Habits maintain the erroneous 
association; they are “ but trains of motion in the animal spirits, 
which, once set a going, continue in the same steps they have 
been used to; which, by often treading, are worn into a smooth 
path, and the motion in it becomes easy, and as it were 
natural.” ** This habitual “tying together of ideas ” is, how- 
ever, contrary to nature and reason. The connections come 
in time to be accepted as natural (or, as we now say, “ second- 
nature”) only after long and repeated use, so that their 
erroneous and accidental origin escapes analysis. Most of our 
sympathies and antipathies are thought to be natural while 
they are really attributable to false associations. Sometimes, 
Locke qualifies without illustrating, our antipathies “ are truly 
natural, depend upon our original constitution, and are born 
with us.” *° Here, Locke has made the distinction between 
original, natural physical condition—the senses are meant— 
and later acquired and accidental association. It is just this 
distinction that Burke later borrows in his argument against 
association. Burke even follows Locke in suggesting that 
natural (sensuous) sources of taste are very often confused 
with acquired sources, because when the associations occur 
very early in life, they appear to be the natural outgrowth of 
fundamental likes and dislikes.*° But Burke adds to his sources 


oo JT, xxtin, 5; 9. S47], xxxiii, 6. 85 TI, xxxiii, 7. 

8° Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry .. . into the Sublime and Beautiful (1757), 
IV, ii. In his analysis of the terror and sublimity of darkness, Burke takes issue 
with Locke by noting that Locke’s association of sprites and goblins with darkness 
at an early age does not adequately explain why darkness is terrible. Burke would 
rather explain the terrible nature of darkness through the associated idea of danger 
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in Locke the thought that associations differ while the senses 
remain the same in all men. Locke suggests only the thought 
that diversity is the result of varying associations among men 
with varying tempers, educations, and interests; he says noth- 
ing of the uniformity of the senses: “ This strong combination 
of ideas, not allied by nature, the mind makes in itself either 
voluntarily or by chance; and hence it comes in different men 
to be very different, according to their different inclinations, 
education, interests, ete.” ** Each of us may have different 
associations in our minds with the same thing: this is the sub- 
jective and relativist aspect of associationism. And if this 
aspect of associationism were stressed, the widest diversity 
could be allowed in the standards of taste. 

The support given by the subjectivism implicit in the theory 
of association to the diversitarian or relativist point of view 
was recognized and disapproved by those writers who followed 
Locke closely, Hutcheson and Burke. But upon the modifi- 
cation of Locke’s associationist opinions by the Reverend John 
Gay and Hartley and Hume, associationist diversity began to 
be approved by many other writers, among whom may be 
mentioned Shenstone, Hartley himself, Priestley, Beattie, and 
Alison. Although Hobbes also explains how diverse standards 
are produced by the diversity of associational effects and prin- 
ciples, Locke’s views may be considered as the chief source of 
the associationist arguments pressed in favor of this romantic 
tendency. But in neither of these early philosophers is there 
any recognition of the effect of differing associations upon taste 
or criticism. They supply only the germ of an idea which 
was, throughout the eighteenth century, constantly to under- 
mine the belief in static, objective, and uniform standards of 
criticism. 

While Hobbes regarded the association of ideas as a natural 
phenomenon of the mind and as a requisite for coherent ex- 


See Burke, Enquiry (London, 1780), IV, xiv, 273-4. Locke’s words on this asso- 
ciation are as follows [Essay, I, xxxiii, 10]: “ The ideas of goblins and sprites have 
really no more to do with darkness than light: yet let but a foolish maid incul- 
cate these often on the mind of a child, and raise them there together, possibly he 
shall never be able to separate them again so long as he lives, but darkness shall 
ever afterwards bring with it those frightful ideas, and they shall be so joined, that 
he can no more bear the one than the other.” 
57 Essay, II, xxxiii, 6. 
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pression, invention, and imagining, Locke, on the other hand, 
regarded it as an irrational source of error. While Hobbes 
believed that fancy operates through well-defined transitions 
and connections between ideas moving in the mind, Locke 
merely made the conventional assertion that fancy and wit are 
extravagant without relating the association of ideas to their 
operation.** Thus Hobbes’s analysis of the regular and guided 
movement of associated ideas looks forward to the further 
development of the concept by Hume, Kames, Gerard, Beattie, 
and Alison during and after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In all these Scottish writers the association psychology 
superseded the methods of the Stagirite, although, it must be 
admitted, the psychology only reinforced neoclassic rules of 
criticism and standards of taste. Locke’s distrust and dis- 
paragement of association influenced Hutcheson and Burke; 
but his analysis of the associational processes had a great posi- 
tive influence upon Berkeley and Hartley, and innumerable 
others. We shall now proceed to show how this concept was 
used in the critical theory of one writer of the early eighteenth 
century. 
3 

It is not until Addison discusses differences in taste in accord- 
ance with the association of ideas that the doctrine really comes 
into its own as a focal concept in critical theory. The opinions 
of this influential author and his application of the contem- 
porary Lockian version of associationist psychology to taste, 
together with Hutcheson’s later applications, defined associa- 
tionism for readers of the first quarter of the century and also 


88 That Locke has nowhere analyzed fancy and judgment in accordance with 
association of ideas is also noted by Bond, “ Neoclassical Psychology of the Imagi- 
nation,” ELH 4 (1937). 263: “ The possibilities of those trains of ideas for the 
poet and the creative writer Locke does not consider; his main interest is in the 
dangers which they offer to rational self-control. ... But Locke’s discussion of 
the phenomenon stimulated an interest in the play of fantasy which was to prove 
fruitful in the eighteenth century.” On the following page Bond contradicts him- 
self: “ His analysis of its [the imagination’s] movements in association and _ his 
recognition of imagination as the prime factor in wit and invention entitle him to a 
position with Hobbes of great influence upon the thinkers of the following century.” 
Locke’s comments on wit, fancy, invention may be found in Essay, II, x, 8; xi, 2; 
xxx, 1, 3. In Locke compounding does not occur through association; this is 
Hume’s contribution. 
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set forth the pattern of associationist conceptions of art which 
many critics were to follow. 

It should be remembered that two analyses, by Hobbes and 
Locke, of the principle of association were available to writers 
after 1700. Hobbes thought of ideas in associated or linked 
chains which were regulated by the laws of original perception 
in time and place (contiguity), cause and effect, and resem- 
blance. But Locke believed that connections between ideas in 
the mind are often made by chance, and that constant repeti- 
tion makes these chance connections or associations habitual. 
Judgment, he added, must separate the improperly associated 
ideas. These two versions of associationism are clearly de- 
scribed by Addison; and he alone in this early period impar- 
tially employs both Hobbes and Locke. Other writers more or 
less use only the second or Lockian expression of association. 
James Arbuckle, for example, describes how habits are formed: 
In this last Case one Image of this sort [in a Train of Images] never 
appears without its whole Retinue; and if a straggling one, in its 
progress thro’ the Brain, chances to strike any of this Chain, all 
the others will appear, and chime to the last link. These sorts of 
Chains are what we call Habits; and Temper and Passions 
strengthen them, and they in grateful return strengthen the 
Temper and Passions. 

[Conduct] proceeds from a fortuitous Concourse of Images, which I 
call Caprice; or from a Chain of Images link’d together by Chance, 
which form Custom and Habit. 

From their early Infancy they have been inured to the former 
[customs]; they have associated to them Ideas of Dignity, Beauty, 
and Convenience, and sometimes of Sanctity and Religion.*® 


Arbuckle’s friend, Francis Hutcheson, is the chief exponent of 
this point of view in taste and criticism. 

Addison’s series of papers on the imagination gives perhaps 
the first complete statement of an esthetic theory in England. 
And in his system the theory of association finds its proper 
place among “ the several Sources of that Pleasure which rises 
in the Mind upon the Perusal of a noble Work.” *° Follow- 


8° Hibernicus’s Letters (London, 1734) 2. 188, 189-90 (No. 76, Sept. 10, 1726); 
2. 304 (No. 89, Dec. 10, 1726). Cf. also 2. 191 (No. 77, Sept. 17, 1726): ‘“‘ And 
what is Education, for the most part, but stocking a Child’s Brain with Chains of 
Images? ” 

“ Spectator 409 (6. 51), ed. G. Gregory Smith (Everyman Library). 
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ing a hint from Locke’s division of matter into primary and 
secondary qualities, Addison distinguishes between primary 
and secondary pleasures of the imagination. The former 
“entirely proceed from such Objects as are before our Eyes,” 
while the latter “ flow from the Ideas of visible Objects, when 
the Objects are not actually before the Eye, but are called up 
into our Memories, or formed into agreeable Visions of Things 
that are either Absent or Fictitious.” ** The primary pleasures 
arise from the sight of what is great or sublime, uncommon or 
novel, and beautiful in nature, landscape gardening, or archi- 
tecture. But the secondary esthetic pleasures arise from objects 
that once sensed by sight “ are afterwards called up into the 
Mind either barely by its own Operations [through memory], or 
on occasion of something without us, as Statues or Descrip- 
tions.” *° Having noticed that the esthetic responses, espe- 
cially those known as the secondary pleasures of the imagina- 
tion, vary according to individual taste, Addison proceeds to 
speculate briefly on the reason for this diversity of taste over 
words or descriptions. 

It may be here worth our while to examine, how it comes to pass 
that several Readers, who are all acquainted with the same Lan- 
guage, and know the Meaning of the Words they read, should 
nevertheless have a different Relish of the same Descriptions. We 
find one transported with a Passage, which another runs over with 
Coldness and Indifference, or finding the Representation extremely 
natural, where another can perceive nothing of Likeness and 
Conformity. 

Addison’s answer to the problem of diversity is in accordance 
with Locke’s doctrine of the association of ideas. The cause 
for variety in taste, he writes, is an association of different 
ideas by different men to the same words. “ This different 
Taste must proceed either from the Perfection of Imagination 
fi. e. imaging, sensation] in one more than in another, or from 
the different Ideas that several Readers affix to the same 
Words.” Continuing in the English tradition begun by Hobbes 
and Locke, Addison adds that in order to have true taste and 


e Spec. 411 (6. 57). 

*? Spec. 416 (6. 73). Hutcheson also employs this division. He calls them 
absolute or original and relative or comparative beauty. See Inquiry into the 
Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue [1725] (London, 1729), Sec. I, Art. 17, 
pp. 14-5. Similar divisions are in Gerard, Kames, and Alison. 
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right judgment, one must first be born with a good imagina- 
tion, and must then study the propriety and decorum of words 
“so as to be able to distinguish which are most significant and 
expressive of their proper Ideas, and what additional Strength 
and Beauty they are capable of receiving from Conjunction 
with others.” ** Addison is here perhaps the first to do what 
later neoclassical associationists, Gerard and Kames, for ex- 
ample, were to do about the middle of the century. Attempting 
to set up a single standard of good taste, they all came to 
believe the discerning judgment to be fundamental in deciding 
upon the proper connections between ideas. In all three writers 
there is a suggestion of the reconciliation of neoclassic form- 
alism with the associationist psychology. 

Spectator 416 concludes with this brief discussion. Imme- 

diately following, in the beginning of the next number, Addison 
considers the effects of trains of ideas in the mind from the 
point of view of the creative writer and the responsive reader. 
In accounting for the diverse effects of the connection or con- 
junction of ideas upon taste and describing the duty of judg- 
ment in maintaining propriety among the ideas, Addison makes 
a perfect transition to the first subject of Spectator 417: “ How 
a whole Set of Ideas Hang together, etc.” ** To be specific Addi- 
son describes how a subjective train of ideas in the memory, 
recalled through contiguity in space and time, increases imagi- 
native pleasure. 
We may observe, that any single Circumstance of what we have 
formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene of Imagery, and 
awakens numberless Ideas that before slept in the Imagination; 
such a particular Smell or Colour is able to fill the Mind, on a 
sudden, with the Picture of the Fields or Gardens where we first 
met with it, and to bring up into View all the Variety of Images 
that once attended it. 


The motion of the imagination through the scenes in memory 
is, as the next quotation shows, strongly flavored with Hobbes’s 
description of the fancy traveling through the realm of 


8 Spec. 416 (6. 76). In his Logick [1725] (London, 1772), Pt. I, Sec. 8, p. 67, 
Isaac Watts also mentions how errors and mistakes arise because “ different Per- 
sons . . . affix different Ideas” to the same word. But he does not apply this 
concept to art as does Addison. 

** Spec. 421 (6. 95), from the “ Table of the principal Contents.” 
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memory’s registered or associated images. It is this subjective 
operation of mind or memory, re-presenting associated pictures 
for the fancy, that increases the delight over the original image. 


Our Imagination takes the Hint, and leads us unexpectedly into 
Cities or Theatres, Plains or Meadows. We may further observe, 
when the Fancy thus reflects on the Scenes that have past in it 
formerly, those, which were at first pleasant to behold, appear more 
so upon Reflection, and that the Memory heightens the Delightful- 
ness of the Original.*® 


The lucidity of Addison’s brief account of the ways of asso- 
ciationism was not surpassed by writers up to the time of 
Alison. It will also be seen that later writers, Kames, Alison, 
Wordsworth, do not fundamentally differ from Addison’s con- 
cise description of the effects of recollection upon the imagina- 
tion.*® Clearly, Addison falls within the associationist tradition 
in English criticism and taste,—the tradition of which the 
sources are in Hobbes and Locke. However, Addison steps 
momentarily out of the native English tradition when he 
assigns a “ Natural Cause ” for the succession of ideas accord- 
ing to the physiological explanation of a Cartesian: “ A Car- 
tesian would account for both these Instances in the following 
Manner.” ** But this movement out of the native tradition is 
more apparent than real. It should be noted that Addison 
merely reinterprets the accepted phenomenon of mental asso- 
ciation according to Cartesian mechanism. This is a far ery 


*5 Spec. 417 (6. 77). 

“°Cf. C. D. Thorpe, “ Addison and Hutcheson on the Imagination,” ELH 2 
(1935). 225, fn. 37: “It is instructive to note that in his exposition of the phe- 
nomena of association with relation to aesthetic pleasure, Addison is not only fore- 
shadowing the later 18th-century school of associationists culminating in Alison, 
but is stating in brief, three quarters of a century before Wordsworth, a doctrine 
of pleasure through recollected emotion.” 

*7 Spec. 421 (6.95). Addison’s hypothetical Cartesian accounts for the chain of 
associations by the “ Texture in the Brain”: “The Sett of Ideas which we re- 
ceived from such a Prospect or Garden, having entred the Mind at the same time, 
have a Sett of Traces [channels, canals, courses] belonging to them in the Brain, 
bordering very near upon one another; when, therefore, any one of these Ideas 
arises in the Imagination, and consequently dispatches a flow of Animal Spirits to 
its proper Trace, these Spirits, in the Violence of their Motion, run not only into 
the Trace, to which they were more particularly directed, but into several of those 
that lye about it: By this means they awaken other Ideas of the same Sett, which 
immediately determine a new Dispatch of Spirits, but in the same manner open 
other Neighboring Traces, till at last the whole Sett of them is blown up, and the 
whole Prospect or Garden flourishes in the Imagination.” Ete. 
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from saying that he found the principles of association in 
Descartes; he says explicitly that “a Cartesian would,” not 
that a Cartesian does explain it physiologically.“* And his 
application of the methods of “ these Physiologists ” is neither 
original nor unusual. He might have read in Locke’s chapter 
on the association of ideas about “ tracks ” and about “ trains 
of motions in the animal spirits .. . [that] may help us a little 
to conceive of intellectual habits, and of the tying together of 
ideas.” *® Moreover, Addison could not have found his de- 
scription of the theory of association paralleled in Descartes,, 
because it does not definitely appear in that philosopher’s 
works.’ Therefore, all that can be said for the sources of 


*° Cf. W. Basil Worsfold [The Principles of Criticism (London, 1897), p. 105], 
George Saintsbury [A History of Criticism (London, 1904) 2. 444], and Aisso 
Bosker [Literary Criticism in the Age of Johnson (Groningen, 1930), p. 33], who 
were all misled into thinking that Addison used the “Cartesian doctrine of 
association.” 

*° Locke, Essay, II, xxxiii, 6. For short accounts of Descartes’ mechanical con- 
ception of memory and imagination see The History of the Works of the Learned 
8 (1706) .94; 11 (1709). 260-1. Shaftesbury [Characteristicks, Advice to an Author 
(Dublin, 1743), Pt. III, Sec. 1 (Vol. I, pp. 291 ff.)] had nothing but contempt for 
“these Physiologists.” But Watts more than once gives assent to the Cartesian 
doctrine of the spirits. See his Philosophical Essays [1733] (London, 1742), pp. 
v, 91-3, 102 for discussion of traces, animal spirits, and recollection not unlike that 
in Addison; also see his Improvement of the Mind (1741), ch. xvii, in The Works 
of Isaac Watts (London, 1813) 8. 121: “It is most probable that those very 
fibres, pores or traces of the brain, which assist at the first idea or perception of 
any object, are the same which assist also at the recollection of it.’ James 
Arbuckle [Hibernicus’s Letters (London, 1734) 2. 188-9 (No. 76, Sept. 10, 1726) ] 
gives a humorous account of Cartesian memory: “ We must consider that the first 
Image which an outward Object imprints on our Brain is very slight; it resembles 
a thin Vapour which dwindles into nothing, without leaving the least track after it. 
But if the same Object successively offers itself several times, the Image it occa- 
sions thereby increases and strengthens itself by degrees till at last it acquires such 
a consistency (if I may so call it) as makes it subsist as long as the Machine itself. 
A stock of Images having been acquired, they each have their respective little Cell 
or Lodge, where they go and hide . . . and if one of them chances to go by the 
Cell or Lodge of another which has the least real or imaginary conformity with it, 
out pops the retired Image, and immediately joins the wandering one.” Satire 
against the physiologists is also in The Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus [The Works 
of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin and Courthope (London, 1886) 10. 334-5]. 

5°G. S. Brett, A History of Psychology (London, 1921) 2. 210-11, notes only 
one implication of “the general principle of association” in Descartes’ Passions of 
the Soul (1649), Pt. II, Art. 107. But it is far removed from Addison’s under- 
standing of association. The closest approach to Addison’s psycho-physical ex- 
planation of association is in Pt. I, Art. 42, “‘ How we find in the memory the 
things which we desire to remember.” The quotation is from The Philosophic 
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Addison’s ideas in the first part of Spectator 417 is that they 
are composite. The principle of association remains of English 
origin and can be traced to Hobbes and Locke. That Addison 
himself was certainly aware of Locke’s description of the asso- 
ciation of ideas is proved by unmistakable evidence.* But the 
novelty of Addison’s description lies in the way in which the 
doctrine of association is more completely explained by Des- 
cartes’ physiological hypothesis. As a result of this synthesis, 
Addison anticipates Hartley’s physiological associationism by 
about thirty years. 

In Addison the two significant uses of association throughout 
the course of eighteenth-century criticism can already be per- 
ceived. First, Addison resorts to association as the explanation 
of improper connections between ideas and of diversity in taste; 
secondly, he believes that the succession of associated ideas in 
the memory accounts for the increased pleasures of imagina- 
tion, those imaginative pleasures which are “ the very Life and 
highest Perfection of Poetry.” *? Like Locke and Hobbes, he 
urges judgment to test the propriety of ideas in conjunction, 
so that a true taste can be established. In this respect, Addi- 
son betrays his neoclassic roots. And, like his predecessors in 
philosophy, he also makes no mention of the imagination as 


re 


either combining or compounding ideas through association.’ 


Works of Descartes, ed. Haldane and Ross (Cambridge, 1911) 1. 350: “ Thus when 
the soul desires to recollect something, this desire causes the gland, by inclining 
successively to different sides, to thrust the spirits towards different parts of the 
brain until they come across that part where the traces left there by the object 
which we wish to recollect are found; for these traces are none other than the 
fact that the pores of the brain, by which the spirits have formerly followed their 
course because of the presence of this object, have by that means acquired a greater 
facility than the others in being once more opened by the animal spirits which 
come towards them in the same way. Thus these spirits in coming in contact with 
these pores, enter into them more easily than into the others, by which means they 
excite a special movement in the gland which represents the same object to the 
soul, and causes it to know that it is this which it desired to remember.” 

*t In Spec. 110 (2. 103) Addison quotes from Locke’s chapter on association in 
order to explain how darkness comes to be associated with ghosts and sprites. 

52 Spec. 421 (6. 92). 

58 Addison’s active, compounding imagination that “has something in it like 
Creation ” appears in 411 (6. 56), 416 (6. 73-4), 421 (6. 92), and invention or the 
fairy way of writing in 419 (6. 84 ff.). The word range appears too and is barely 
reminiscent of Hobbes’s ranging succession of ideas; see 417 (6. 78): A “noble 
Writer should be born with this Faculty [imagination] in its full strength and 
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Of course it will be conceded that the principle of association 
is not of central importance in Addison’s poetics; but that it is 
found at all and found closely related to the notion of the 
perceptive imagination is prophetic of its future importance as 
the means by which théantricacies of taste and the imagina- 
tion were to be explained. Addison’s application of the two 
fundamental meanings of association to an understanding of 
diversity in taste and of esthetic response is followed with few 
fundamental changes up to the time of Archibald Alison at the 
end of the eighteenth century. 


4 


Thus, even in the beginning of the century, Hobbes’s views 
to some extent accompanied those of the generally dominating 
Locke. It was only in the second quarter of the century, with 
Hume especially, that the Lockian account of irrational and 
casual connections was finally matched in strength by the 
Hobbesian version of orderly and regular connections between 
ideas. Whereas in this early period of the eighteenth century, 
the theory of casual and confused associations comes into con- 
flict with and undermines the standards of neoclassic taste, in 
the next quarter-century, the theory of regular and “ natural ” 
associations will be used to account for and reinforce reigning 
neoclassic taste. 

Already, therefore, very early in the eighteenth century, the 
psychological principle of the association of ideas was seriously 
employed by one writer to explain the formation of critical 
standards and taste. Although Locke only recently coined and 
described the phrase in the fourth edition of the Essay con- 
cerning Human Understanding (1700), it was almost imme- 
diately picked up and came to be respected as a potent influ- 
ence upon taste and criticism. Addison is concerned over both 
the diversity of taste rising from wrong associations of ideas 
and the increase of esthetic pleasure through trains of asso- 
ciated ideas in the mind. In the first place, Addison shows how 
judgment must control the tendency of the mind to join incor- 


Vigour, so as to be able to receive lively Ideas from outward Objects, to retain 
them long, and to range them together, upon occasion, in such Figures and Repre- 
sentations as are most likely to hit the Fancy of the Reader.” 

. 
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rect ideas to words so that a true and correct taste might be 
established; in so doing he follows Locke closely. In the second 
place, however, Addison advances from his sources in the 
psychology of Hobbes and Locke and stresses the subjective 
aspect of the theory of association. Herein, Addison is pro- 
phetic of the future importance of associationism in romantic 
esthetics. In thus relating the scientific psychology of his day 
to taste and pleasures of imagination, Addison also contributes 
to the tendency of supporting critical theory by reference to 
mental processes. 

The associationist tradition, only in its infancy in the first 
decade of the eighteenth century, even at this time is markedly 
evident in the work of one writer of national importance. There 
is no hiatus in the continuity of the tradition from its inception 
with Hobbes and Locke to its development by Addison, and 
its later development by Hutcheson and Hume. And this con- 
tinuity is maintained, it will be seen in later studies, to the 
peak of its literary application by Wordsworth. Naturally, the 
theory was constantly undergoing change throughout the cen- 
tury, as each writer saw new and varied opportunities for its 
application. This accretion of thought, to which the literary 
figures immediately following Locke contributed no small share, 
produced the associationist climate of opinion that was respon- 
sible for the ways in which many writers—Addison, Hutcheson, 
Hume, Hartley, Kames, Gerard, Beattie, Priestley, Alison, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Jeffrey, ete.—habitually resorted to 
associationist thinking. 


Wayne University 








A NOTE ON THE DATE OF THE ORPHAN 
By ALINE MACKENZIE 


The Orphan; or, The Unhappy Marriage (performed at 
Dorset Garden in late February or early March 1680)? is re- 
garded by some critics as a product of the same period as Caius 
Marius (D. G., September 1679) and Venice Preserv’d (D. G., 
February 1682), when Thomas Otway turned to Shakespeare 
for inspiration.’ This belief is based on three facts: 1) The 
Orphan, like Caius Marius, is written in blank verse; 2) blank 
verse was established as the medium for tragedy by Dryden’s 
All for Love (December 1677), a play which marks the new 
interest in Shakespeare; 3) the blank verse of The Orphan 
shows a greater skill and mastery than does that of Caius 
Marius, Otway’s adaptation of Romeo and Juliet. The assump- 
tion follows easily, that since The Orhpan is a better play than 
Caius Marius, it is therefore a later play. The chronology of 
Otway’s plays, however, leads one to question whether The 
Orphan follows Caius Marius in order of composition; the tone 
and structure suggest rather that the play grows out of the 
earliest inspiration which produced Don Carlos (June 1676) 
and Titus and Berenice (December 1676)—an inspiration 
which derives not from Shakespeare, but from Racine and 
from Beaumont and Fletcher. 

From such external evidence as is furnished by chronology 
alone, it seems quite unlikely that Otway could have written 
The Orphan in 1679, after Caius Marius. It seems more likely 
that he should have written it, at least in part, between 1676 

(when The English Adventures appeared) and 1678 (when he 
volunteered for military service in Flanders). The plot of The 
Orphan is based on The History of Brandon (Part One of The 





1The date is established by the prologue with its reference to the Duke and 
Duchess of York, who returned from Scotland in the last week of February (cf. 
ll. 27-36). See J. C. Ghosh, ed., Work of Thomas Otway (Oxford, 1932), 1. 47; 
ef. Allardyce Nicoll, Restoration Drama, 1660-1700 (Cambridge, 1923), pp. 318, 
$14, 319. 

2R.G. Ham, Otway and Lee (New Haven, 1931), pp. 128, 132-146; G. H. Nettle- 
ton, English Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (New York, 1982), 
pp. 100-101; Nicoll, Restoration Drama, pp. 152-153. 
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English Adventures) , a novelette ascribed to Roger Boyle, Earl 
of Orrery.’ This novelette was “ licensed May 12th, 1676.” 
In June 1676, Don Carlos was performed, followed in De- 
cember 1676 by Titus and Berenice (adapted from Racine’s 
Bérénice, 1670). A period of silence ensues, broken in April 
1678 by the performance of Friendship in Fashion; then another 
silence until September 1679. During this latter silence Otway 
was serving with the army in Flanders (his regiment embarked 
on July 2, 1678, and was disbanded in March 1679). He was 
certainly back in England by June 1679, when he is reported 
in a duel at Dorset Garden with the future Duke of Marl- 
borough (the Treasury warrant to pay him “ in full of all pay 
due to him ” is dated 5 June 1679) ... Between September 1679 
and March 1680, he produced three plays: in September 1679, 
Caius Marius, and almost simultaneously in February and 
March 1680, The Souldiers Fortune and The Orphan. About 
the same time he published The Poet’s Complaint (1680) . 

On the strength of this poem, with its dedication to the Earl 
of Ossory (who was appointed governor of Tangier in June and 
who died on July 30, 1680) , and of Davies’s conjecture that the 
character of Acasto in The Orphan “ shadows” that of the 
Duke of Ormond * (Ossory’s father), Mr. Ham surmises that 
in 1680 The Orphan was still in process of composition: 


only a few months after the death of Ossory, the playwright drew 
a full-length portrait of the young earl’s father. It was in the per- 
son of one of Otway’s noblest characters, the aged and loyal Acasto 
of The Orphan, in all probability inserted into the play out of 
gratitude for favors recently bestowed (p. 128). 


®See Gerard Langbaine, Account of the English Dramatic Poets (1691), p. 
398 f.; John Genest, Some Account of the English Stage (Bath, 1832), 1. 279; 
Ghosh, 1. 50. The central situation of both The History of Brandon and The 
Orphan is based on the folklore motif of the “substituted bridegroom.” Hence 
some critics have been led to seek the source of the play in The Hogge hath lost 
his Pearl by Robert Taylor (cf. William Hazlitt, Works, ed. P. P. Howe, 1931, 6. 
356; Cambridge History of English Literature, 8.207), and in the ballad of Glas- 
gerion (‘Dramatic Vestiges,’ Actors by Daylight, No. 47, January 19, 1840, 
p. 76). 

* The History of Brandon is reprinted in the Works of Otway (ed. Montague 
Summers, London, 1926), 2.313 ff. 

* Otway’s commission was signed at Whitehall, May 1, 1678 (C. Dalton, English 
Army Lists, London, 1892, 1.208, 210, 213, 222; cf. Ham, Otway and Lee, pp. 91- 
94, and Ghosh, 1. 22-24). 

® Dramatic Miscellanies (1784), 3. 186. 
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Since The Orphan was performed either in February or March 
1680, it is not likely that Otway inserted the character of 
Acasto after the death of Ossory five months later. Indeed, the 
idea that Acasto reflects the character of the Duke of Ormond 
at all rests on Davies’s conjecture, and not on stage tradition. 
Acasto is first of all Otway’s re-interpretation of the father in 
The History of Brandon; he has a dramatic precedent in Archas 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s Loyal Subject, and perhaps in 
Belarius of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline.’ 

Although The Orphan was produced at Dorset Garden after 
Caius Marius (September 1679) , and simultaneously with The 
Souldiers Fortune (March 1680), it does not follow that the 
play was composed after Caius Marius, either during Otway’s 
sojourn with the army in Flanders, or during the ten months 
which intervene between his return to England and its per- 
formance (c. March 1680). Caius Marius may have been 
written abroad;* yet to judge from the epilogue, Otway’s 
military duties allowed him slight leisure for poetic composition: 

May I believe this Play of ours shall thrive? 

This Drumming, Trumpetting, and Fighting Play? 
For know, our Poet, when this Play was made, 
Had nought but Drums and Trumpets in his head. 
Whad banish’d Poetry and all her Charms, 

And needs the Fool would be a Man at Arms . 
But which amongst you is there to be found, 

Will take his third day’s Pawn for Fifty pound? 
Or, now is he Cashier’d, will fairly venture 

To give him ready Money for’s Debenture? 
Therefore when he receiv’d that Fatall Doom, 
This Play came forth, in hopes his Friends would come 
To help a poor Disbanded Souldier home.® 


One may take it that The Souldiers Fortune, with its references 
to the disbanded soldiers, was certainly written after his return 
from Flanders (between June 1679 and March 1680) , and that 
The Poet's Complaint was probably being written at the same 
time (the latest political event mentioned in the poem, how- 


7 For the similarity of Acasto and Belarius, see Ham, Otway and Lee, pp. 144- 
145, and Ghosh, 1. 50. Neither Mr. Ham nor Mr. Ghosh sees any influence of 
Beaumont and Fletcher on The Orphan. 

® See Ghosh, 1. 24. 

® The italics are mine. 
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ever, seems to be the Duke of York’s banishment to Brussels, 
March 3, 1679). If The Orphan, too, was written after his 
return from Flanders, then Otway wrote two major plays, one 
adaptation, and a long political poem in a period which is at 
most little more than twelve months (March 1679- June 1680) . 
This is of course quite possible; yet Otway’s plays on the whole 
seem to have required a longer time for composition, and it is 
notable that earlier Dryden had found it impossible to live up 
to his contract with the Theatre Royal for three new plays each 
year.” The intensity of The Orphan would indicate that it 
required a concentration for its composition which neither 
Otway’s military duties, nor the simultaneous composition of 
Caius Marius, The Souldiers Fortune, and The Poet’s Com- 
plaint would seemingly have permitted. 

A more intangible but not unconvincing sort of evidence for 
the early inception of The Orphan may be drawn from the 
stage history of the play." The role of Polydore in The Orphan 
is similar to the role of Don John of Austria in Don Carlos 
(D. G., June 1676). Don John was played by Harris, Poly- 
dore by Joseph Williams, “ Mr. Harris’s boy.” ** Although 
Harris was a “ general actor” who played a variety of parts, 
his forte was gay comedy, in which he was considered as 
superior to Betterton.** He and Betterton, along with Wil- 
liam Smith, formed the great triumvirate of Dorset Garden, 
and Otway provided triple-leads for them not only in Don 
Carlos (Philip II-Betterton; Carlos-Smith; Don John-Harris) , 
but also in Friendship and Fashion (Goodvile-Betterton; 
Truman-Smith; Valentine-Harris). In The Orphan, too, there 
are parts for three great actors: Castalio (played by Bet- 
terton), Chamont (played by Smith, and later by Garrick) , 
and Polydore (played by Williams). The role of Polydore has 
all the marks of a part created for Harris. Williams, a young 
actor, seems to have fallen heir to it—his first great part *— 

20Cf, Nathaniel Lee, Epistle Dedicatory to Theodosius (D. G., September, 
1680) . 

11 The stage history of The Orphan is presented in my forthcoming study of 
Otway’s plays, Neat to Shakespeare, Chapter 3. 

12 Tohn Downes, Roscius Anglicanus (1708, ed. Joseph Knight, London, 1886), 
p. 35. 

13 Pepys’s Diary, July 22, 1663; cf. Genest, 1. 387. 

14 Cf, Williams’s parts (Genest, 2.177-178) with Handlish of Restoration Plays 
(Nicoll, Restoration Drama, pp. 348-376) . 
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because of Harris’s failing health. Harris retired from the 
stage shortly before the Union, 1682; he played no role, accord- 
ing to Genest, after Cardinal Beaufort in Crowne’s Henry VI 
(September 1681); the four other parts in which he appears 
after 1678 are all very slight: Tiresias (Oedipus, January 
1679), Ulysses (Troilus and Cressida, ce. April 1679) , Beverly 
(The Virtuous Wife, September 1679) , and the King of Greece 
(Loyal General, December 1679) 2° About this time, there is a 
noticeable change in the type of comic roles created by drama- 
tists. The gay libertine of genteel comedy (e.g. Sir Joslin 
Jolly, 1668, and Medley, 1676, both played by Harris) yields 
to the coarser type in which Anthony Leigh excelled (Pan- 
darus, 1679; Sir Jolly Jumble, 1680; the Spanish Friar, 1680) , 
and it is noteworthy that in Friendship in Fashion (April 
1678), Leigh is cast as Malagene, and Harris as Valentine. 
Joseph Williams is not the true successor to Harris: he plays 
lovers of the type of Sylla, the Duke of Gandia, Theodosius, 
Bertran—roles quite different from the gay libertine of the 
type of Valentine and Don John, in which Harris excelled. 
With Harris’s decline (1679), this gay libertine, Polydore ex- 
cepted, disappears from Otway’s plays. In Venice Preserv’d 
and The Atheist, as well as in The Souldiers Fortune (which 
was performed simultaneously with The Orphan, and which 
one may feel assured was written after Otway’s return from 
Flanders) , there is no part for Williams, and none that it is 
likely Harris would have played. The comic element is strong 
in the three plays, but it is entrusted to Anthony Leigh and 
either Nokes, Underhill, or Mrs. Currer. 

If Polydore was created for Harris, then the conception of 
the character should antedate 1679, when Harris appeared only 
in slight rodles. Since Otway’s military duties seem to have 
left him slight leisure for poetic concentration, then the time 
which would seem most likely for the inception of The Orphan 
is the period of silence between December 1676 and April 1678, 
a time when Otway was creating great parts for Harris in Don 
John and Valentine. 

What chronology and stage history suggest, a wealth of 
internal evidence supports. The tone and structure of The 


18 Cf. Harris’s parts (Genest, 1.388-389) with Handlist of Restoration Plays 
(Nicoll, Restoration Drama, pp. 348-376) . 
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Orphan reflect the temper of the years preceding 1679, when 
the Popish panic had not yet diverted dramatists’ attention 
from heroic sentiment to matters of topical interest, and the 
influence of Shakespeare had not yet supplanted the influence 
of Racine and of Beaumont and Fletcher. The plot of The 
Orphan is indeed Racinian in its unity; it stands in sharp con- 
trast to those of Caius Marius, The Souldiers Fortune, and 
Venice Preserv'd, with their comic detachable sub-plots, and 
their marked political interest. The elaborate interplay and 
analysis of sentiment, and the lack of physical action on the 
scene, both suggest the influence of Racine, which seems to 
have been strongest on Otway at the time he produced Don 
Carlos and Titus and Berenice (June-December 1676). The 
motivation of the plot grows out of the conventions and atti- 
tudes of mind which make up the climate of opinion of the 
early sixteen-seventies. The heroic-platonic conventions in the 
play are noticeable: *® Castalio’s pact of friendship with Poly- 
dore; ** and Chamont’s recognition of the code of honour which 
precludes his sister’s marriage with either of the sons of her 
guardian, and which consequently makes a liaison all the more 
to be dreaded.** Castalio’s offering Monimia to Polydore has a 
curious parallel in the story Gilbert Burnet tells of the Duchess 
of Orleans (d. 1670);*® and Chamont’s warning Monimia 
against Castalio acquires new interest in the light of contem- 
porary gossip about fake marriages.*° These episodes conjure 
up the atmosphere of the Court of England in the days of the 
Count de Grammont. On the other hand, the gay rake Poly- 


*° Cf. Kathleen M. Lynch, The Social Mode of Restoration Comedy (New York, 
1926), pp. 44, 80, and passim. 

*7 Act 1, lines 81-201. 

8 Act 2, lines 149-298. Cf. the story of Miss Grimani and Viscount Andover 
(Julian Young, A Memoir of Charles Mayne Young, London, 1871, 1.29); Racine’s 
Bérénice (adapted by Otway, D. G., December 1676); Mme de La Fayette’s 
Princesse de Cleves (adapted by Lee, D. G., c. 1681; published 1689). Henry 
James’s novel, The American, serves as a commentary on the code which con- 
trolled alliances between great families of the ancien régime in nineteenth-century 
France—the same code which is implicit in The Orphan. 

*° History of His Own Time (London, 1818), 1. 337-338. 

*° Cf. the story of the Earl of Oxford and “ Roxana” (identified with both Mrs. 
Marshall, fl. 1677, and with Mrs. Davenport, fl. 1663), told by Anthony Hamilton 
(Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, London, 1891, pp. 230-231) and by Madame 
D’Aulnoy (Memoirs of the Court of England, London, 1921, pp. 269-280). 
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dore, with his substitution for Castalio and his remorse and 
suicide, can only be understood in the light of Laudian Angli- 
canism and the sacramental view of marriage.” Indeed, the 
sacramental view of life is built up by numerous casual remarks 
throughout the play,** and it acquires a topical interest from 
the Earl of Danby’s program of Anglican Royalism—the Non- 
resisting Test, proposed in April and defeated in June, 1675. 
On the whole, the conventions of the heroic play are readily 
compatible with sacramentalism; but what happened to plays 
of a heroic-platonic cast under the influence of the Popish panic 
may be seen in Lee’s adaptation of Mme de La Fayette’s 
Princesse de Cléves (D. G., c. 1680 or 1681; altered version 
published 1689) . 
Recent critics have found in The Orphan numerous traces of 
Shakespearian influence on character, situation, and verse.”* It 
is partly on the strength of these Shakespearian influences that 
The Orphan is assigned to the period following Otway’s return 
from Flanders in 1679. It is difficult, however, to see any 
strong similarity between The Orphan and the various works 
of Shakespeare which are said to have influenced it. For situa- 
tions and characters, Otway, it seems to me, is far more in- 
debted to Beaumont and Fletcher than to Shakespeare, to The 
Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster and The Loyal Subject, than to 
Hamlet and Cymbeline and Lear. Indeed, Chamont has as 
much in common with Melantius as with Laertes; ** the con- 
trasting temper of the twin-heroes, Castalio and Polydore, de- 
rives as much from Philaster and Pharemond, Amintor and the 
King, as from Hamlet, Laertes, and Fortinbras; the expression 
of libertine naturalism has its counterpart in Philaster’s medi- 
*1 This point is presented in detail in my forthcoming study of Otway, Next to 
Shakespeare, Chapter 1. Cf. T. S. Eliot, “A Dialogue on Dramatic Poetry,” 
Selected Essays (New York, 1932), p. 32; The Man of Mode (Works of Sir George 
Etherege, ed. A. Wilson Verity, London, 1888, p. 270). 
22 Eg, 1.121; 2. 110-112, 119-146; 3.68; 4.20, 55, 429-432. 
See Ham, Otway and Lee, p. 139-145; Ghosh, 1.50; G. H. Nettleton, English 
Drama of the Restoration and Eighteenth Century (New York, 1932), pp. 100-101. 

24There is no counterpart of Chamont in The History of Brandon. Although 
the literary critic points out the similarities between Chamont and Laertes, the 
theatrical critic finds a telling similarity between Otway’s stage soldiers and 
Fletcher’s (cf. William Bodham Donne, “ Beaumont and Fletcher,” Essays on the 
Drama, London, 1858, p. 64; an essay on The Maid’s Tragedy, adapted for stage 
performance by Macready under the title of The Bridal). 
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tations (3, 1, 135-150; 4, 2, 45-55) no less than in Shakespeare’s 
Edmund; ** the moral distortion of the central situation is 
characteristic rather of Fletcher than of Lear or All’s Well or 
Measure for Measure; the reinterpretation of Acasto—the old 
courtier and ex-diplomat, now in rural seclusion—points as 
strongly to Archas in The Loyal Subject as to Belarius in 
Cymbeline; Polydore’s allowing himself to be killed in a forced 
duel with Castalio is reminiscent of Aspatia’s death at the 
hands of Amintor rather than of the duel in good earnest be- 
tween Hamlet and Laertes. The resemblance of the characters 
in The Orphan to those in The Maid’s Tragedy is particularly 
striking. This resemblance is heightened by the triangular re- 
lationships which Otway establishes among his four principal 
characters. In both plays the heroine stands at the apex of the 
triangle, her affections sought by two rivals of contrasting 
temper, the one rakish, the other sentimental and ineffectual; *° 
in both, a downright soldier-brother interferes in her affairs 
and opposes one of her suitors; and perhaps the resemblance is 
only intensified by the fact that in both plays there is the same 
morbid atmosphere emanating from a morally distorted central 
situation. 

These resemblances are even more interesting in view of the 
popularity of The Maid’s Tragedy in the sixteen-seventies. 
The Maid’s Tragedy was performed not long after the Restora- 
tion (T.R., December 7, 1666), and became one of the stock 
plays of the Theatre Royal.” In 1677, Rymer ascribed its 
popularity to the excellence of Hart and Mohun in the quarrel 
scene (Act 3): 


*5 Mr. Ghosh, for instance, says.that Polydore, “like Don John . . 
origin to Shakespeare’s Edmund” (Works of Otway, 1. 52). Tate’s Lear was 
produced at D. G., c. March 1681, a year after The Orphan. Joseph Williams, the 
original Polydore, played Edmund. Shakespeare's Lear, never popular with Restora- 
tion audiences, was performed sometime between 1661 and 1665, and again in 
1675 (Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, ed. Joseph Knight, pp. 26, 33; Genest, 1. 62; 
Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, Cambridge, Mass., 1927, p. 75; A. C. 
Sprague, Shakespeare and the Actors, Cambridge, Mass., 1944, p. 281). 

26 Although Monimia, Chamont, and Castalio may bear a stage resemblance to 
Ophelia, Laertes, and Hamlet, the significant difference is the fact that the plot of 
The Orphan centres around a heroine and her two suitors. In this respect The 
Orphan bears a closer resemblance to The Maid’s Tragedy than to Hamlet. 

27 Langbaine, Account, p. 212; A. C. Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher on the 
Restoration Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1926), pp. 39, 58-64. 
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We may remember (how-ever we find this Scene of Melantius and 
Amintor written in the Book) that at the Theater we have a good 
Scene Acted, there is work cut out, and both our Aesopus and 
Roscius are on the Stage together: Whatever defect may be in 
Amintor and Melantius; Mr. Hart and Mr. Mohun are wanting in 
nothing. To these we owe for what is pleasing in the Scene; and 
to this Scene we may impute the success of the Maids Tragedy.** 


Its popularity and success on the stage may be gauged by the 
fact that, in 1679, Dryden remarked that the last scene in his 
own Troilus and Cressida was “hinted to me by Mr. Bet- 
terton,” and that it was “an imitation of the scene betwixt 
Brutus and Cassius,” or of “the faulty copy of it in Amintor 
and Melantius.” *° Dryden, in 1679, was writing for the rival 
house at Dorset Garden, which apparently kept an eye on 
successful plays at the Theatre Royal. Mr. Ham sees no influ- 
ence of Beaumont and Fletcher on The Orphan. According 
to Mr. Ham, The Orphan is most heavily indebted to Lee’s 
Mithridates (T.R., c. March 1678). Yet in the Dedication of 
Mithridates, Lee stated explicitly his own indebtedness to 
Fletcher, saying that his play was an attempt “to mix Shake- 
spear with Fletcher: the thoughts of the former, for Majesty 
and true Roman greatness, and the softness and passionate ex- 
pressions of the latter, which make up half the Beauties.” The 
stage popularity of Beaumont and Fletcher was at its peak 
shortly before the Union, 1682.** 

It is difficult to see any strong Shakespearian influence on 
the plot and characters of The Orphan, unless it is that of 
Cymbeline, the play in which Shakespeare most resembles 
Fletcher. Any similarities to Shakespeare which The Orphan 
may have, seem rather to reflect those qualities of Shake- 
speare’s work which were most completely assimilated by 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The same is true of the blank verse in which The Orphan is 
written. 

It is by virtue of the skill with which Otway handles this 


*8 Tragedies of the Last Age (1678), pp. 138-139; cf. Downes, Roscius Anglicanus 
(ed. Joseph Knight), pp. 5, 8, 16, 17. 

2° Preface (ed. Scott and Saintsbury), 6. 257. 

8° Cf, Otway and Lee, pp. 71, 144-145. 

*1 Sprague, Beaumont and Fletcher, p. 53. 
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blank verse that The Orphan is so frequently regarded as a 
later work than Caius Marius. Mr. Ham has pointed out that 
the verse reflects a careful study of Shakespeare: 

The verse of Alcibiades had invariably been end-stopped. ... Don 
Carlos first made use of substitutions, together with occasional 
enjambed couplets, triplets, and half lines. In this respect Titus 
and Berenice showed little progress. But now [in Caius Marius 
and The Orphan], following the precedent of Shakespeare, Otway’s 
verse evidenced greater freedom: the caesura became fluent, substi- 
tutions more frequent, and an occasional Alexandrine appeared for 
the sake of variety. His most notable discovery, by reason of 
the liberation from rhyme, was an entirely individual use of the 
feminine ending. If it relaxed the fiber of his verse, it gave in 
compensation that falling cadence so indispensable to the perfect 
utterance of a Monimia or a Belvidera (p. 139). 


The feminine ending, however, is quite as characteristic of 
Fletcher as of Shakespeare; and the Alexandrine and half-line 
is more likely to have been carried over from the technique of 
the heroic couplet than from Shakespeare—and the couplet, it 
must be remembered, was receiving its final polish in Dryden’s 
satires about 1681. 

But even if the verse of The Orphan does reflect the influ- 
ence of Shakespeare, there is nothing to have prevented Otway 
from making a study of Shakespeare’s verse about 1677, at the 
time that Dryden and Lee were apparently so occupied.** In 
drama, the break with the heroic couplet was announced by 
Dryden in the Epilogue to Aureng-zebe (November 1675) ; his 
next play, All for Love (December 1677) —inspired by Antony 
and Cleopatra and written entirely in blank verse—made the 
break complete. Lee, however, had anticipated Dryden in this 
break: certain scenes of Nero (May 1674) and the whole of 
The Rival Queens (March 1677) were written in blank verse, 
as was the later Mithridates (March 1678) . Otway’s period of 
silence, December 1676-April 1678, coincides with a turning 
point in Restoration Drama. The popularity of Beaumont and 
Fletcher had reached its peak; the influence of Racine was 
waning; the interest in Shakespeare was beginning to take the 
form of deliberate imitation. Lee’s Mithridates (March 1678) , 


8? Assuming that the blank verse of the three poets owes much to Shakespeare 
and nothing to Fletcher. 
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which Mr. Ham takes as the greatest single influence on The 
Orphan, was based on Racine’s play; ** but it purported to be 
an attempt “ to mix Shakespear with Fletcher.” Lee was writ- 
ing for the rival house, the Theatre Royal, but surely Otway 
at Dorset Garden, knew his Racine as well as Lee, and perhaps 
his Shakespeare and Fletcher too, and did not need the per- 
formance of Mithridates to direct him to the masters. The 
fact that Caius Marius, his adaptation of Romeo and Juliet, 
was written in blank verse and probably abroad, would indi- 
cate that his interest had already been directed to Shakespeare 
before he left England. And the fact that the verse of Caius 
Marius is less finished than that of The Orphan does not neces- 
sarily imply that it represents Otway’s first attempt at a new 
medium. Imperfectness may result as much from haste and 
distraction as from inexperience. 

On the whole, The Orphan appears to be the product of an 
inspiration earlier than that of Caius Marius, a play in which 
the influence of Shakespeare is undeniable. The elaborate 
interplay of sentiment and the singleness of the plot of The 
Orphan point to Racine; certain of the characters and stock 
situations are strongly reminiscent of Beaumont and Fletcher; 
and these, along with the heroic-platonic conventions and the 
parallels from contemporary life, all reflect the temper of the 
years preceding 1679 and the Popish panic. Only the so-called 
Shakespearian quality of the blank verse gives one pause in 
saying that the composition of the play antedates Otway’s 
sojourn in Flanders. But the verse may well be no obstacle 
in view of what Dryden and Lee were doing between 1676 and 
1678, and in view of the similarities between Otway’s verse 
and Fletcher’s. In short, The Orphan would seem to be a play 
which Otway began between May 12, 1676 and April 1678, 
which he left unfinished when he embarked for Flanders in 
July 1678, and which he polished off for performance after he 
returned to England, sorely in need of money, in the spring 
of 1679. 


Newcomb College 


88 Otway and Lee, pp. 71, 144-145. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY ON BEAUTY, IRREGULARITY, 
AND MOUNTAINS 


By Francis Epwarps Lirz 


“The Face of the Earth before the Deluge,” according to 
Burnett, “ was smooth, regular, and uniform; without Moun- 
tains, and without a Sea... .”? “It had the Beauty of Youth 
and blooming Nature, and not a Wrinkle, Sear, or Fracture in 
all its body; no Rocks nor Mountains, no hollow Caves, nor 
gaping channels. “T'was suited to a golden Age, and to the first 
Innocency of Nature.”* After the deluge it was “a broken 
and confus’d Heap of Bodies, plae’d in no Order to one another, 
nor with any Correspondency or Regularity of Parts.”* This 
post-diluvian world, he contended, could not be the “ imme- 
diate Product of Divine Omnipotence,”* but is the result of 
the opening of the grfat abyss, or the breaking of the frame of 
the earth and the falling of the latter into the abyss.’ Burnett 
admitted, however, that his theory might be improved and 
corrected, for “ first Attempts in great Things are seldom or 
never perfect.” ° 

Eleven years later this admission received the attention of 
Richard Bentley, an Anglican deacon, then only twenty-nine 
years old, who had been invited by the trustees of the founda- 
tion provided by Robert Boyle to deliver the first series of 
lectures or sermons.’ So satisfactory were his discourses that 
they won the approbation of Newton himself and were often 
reprinted, and the preacher was asked to give the second series 
the following year. 

The full import of the eighth and final sermon,* which was 
preached in St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London, December 5, 

* Thomas Burnett, The Sacred Theory of the Earth, 1726, p. 71. 

*P. 89. 

*P. 148. *P. 180. 

* P: 90: * P. 233. 


* Sermons preached at Boyle's Lecture, in Works of Richard Bentley, ed. A. 
Dyce, 1838, 3. 1-200. 

*“ A Confutation of Atheism from the Origin and Frame of the World, Part 
3,” Dyce, 3. 173-200. 
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1692, seems to have escaped the attention of scholars.’ Section 
X contains several statements, highly significant not only be- 
cause they are surprising convictions for a classicist to hold, but 
also because they anticipate similar attitudes towards moun- 
tains taken by Dennis, Addison, and Shaftesbury, and towards 
“ Trregularity ” by Addison, Burke, Allison, and others.*° 

It is true that Sir William Temple had something to say 
about the “ irregular ” two years earlier than Bentley, but what 
he said was by way of observation, not conviction.’’ Bentley, 
however, gave vigorous expression to a conviction in the form 
of a principle. Moreover, his conception of beauty includes 
purely aesthetic as well as utilitarian values. 


“But some men,” Bentley says,’? “are out of love with the 
features and mien of our earth; they do not like this rugged and 
irregular surface, these precipices and valleys, and the gaping 
channel of the ocean.'® This with them is deformity, and rather 
carries the face of a ruin,‘ or a rude and undigested lump of atoms 
that casually convened so,?® than a work of divine artifice. They 
would have the vast body of a planet to be as elegant and round 
as a factitious globe represents it; to be every where smooth and 
equable, and as plain as the Elysian fields.1* Let us examine what 


°H. Drennon, I believe, is the only éne who has touched upon it. He makes a 
passing reference to Bentley as holding the same idea as John Ray (Three Physico- 
Theological Discourses) that “hills and valleys make the world more beautiful 
than it would have been had God made it level and uniform.” See “ Scientific 
Rationalism and James Thomson’s Poetic Art,” SP, 31 (1934). 457. Ray’s Dis- 
courses, it should be noted, were published only a few months before the sermon 
was delivered. The title appears in the Term Catalogues for November, 1692. 

20 For Dennis and Addison, see C. D. Thorpe, “‘ Two Augustans Cross the Alps,” 
SP, 32 (1935). 463-82; for Shaftesbury, see C. A. Moore, “ The Return to Nature 
in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century,” SP, 14 (1917). 259-63; for Addison 
and Burke, see A. O. Lovejoy, “ The Chinese Origin of a Romanticism,” JEGP, 32 
(1933). 11-13, and “ The First Gothic Revival and the Return to Nature,” MLN, 
47 (1932). 437-38. 

11 There may be other forms, wholly irregular that, for aught I know, have more 
beauty than any of the others. ... Among us the beauty of buildings and plant- 
ing is placed chiefly in some certain proportions, symmetries or uniformities; our 
walks and our trees ranged so as to answer one another, and at equal distances. 
The Chinese scorn this way of planting.” Cited by Lovejoy, JEGP, 32 (1933). 9. 

#2 Works, 3.193. 

18 Cf, Burnett, op. cit., p. 173. The use of Burnett’s words indicates at whom 
Bentley is directing his remarks. 

14 Burnett, pp. 152 and 171. 

15 Cf. Burnett, pp. 194 and 205. 

1° Cf. Burnett, p. 72. 
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weighty reasons they have to disparage the present constitution of 
nature in so injurious a manner.... But however, they may say, 
the sea-shores at least might have been even and uniform, not 
crooked and broken, as they are, into innumerable angles, and 
creeks, and inlets, and bays, without beauty or order, which carry 
the marks more of chance and confusion than of the production of 
a wise Creator.’ And would not this be a fine bargain indeed? 
to part with all our commodious ports and harbours, which, the 
greater the inlet is, are so much the better, for the imaginary 
pleasure of an open and straight shore, without any retreat or 
shelter from the winds. ... But what apology can we make for 
the horrid deformity of rocks and crags, of naked and broken 
cliffs, of long ridges of barren mountains, in the convenientest 
latitudes for habitation and fertility, could but those rude heaps of - 
rubbish and ruins?* be removed out of the way? We have one 
general and sufficient answer for all seeming defects . . . ; that we 
do not contend to have the earth pass for a paradise.... But, to 
wave this general reply, let the objectors consider that these sup- 
posed irregularities must necessarily come to pass from the estab- 
lished laws of mechanism and the ordinary course of nature... . 
Let them also consider, that this objected deformity is in our 
imaginations only, and not really in things themselves. There is 
no universal reason (I mean such as in not confined to human 
fancy, but will reach through the whole intellectual universe), that 
a figure by us called regular, which hath equal sides and angles, is 
absolutely more beautiful than an irregular one.’ All pulchritude 


17 Cf. Burnett, p. 174 and pp. 176-7. 

*8 Cf. Burnett, p. 192. 

7° After stating that “the sanctity of the notion of regularity in the typically 
neo-classical aesthetic doctrine is well known,” Lovejoy (JEGP, 32 [1933]. 1) 
quotes Sir Christopher Wren’s definition of beauty: “ Beauty is a Harmony of 
Objects begetting Pleasure to the Eye. There are two Causes of Beauty—natural 
and customary. Natural is from Geometry, consisting in Uniformity (that is 
Equality). ... Always the true test is natural or geometric Beauty. Geometrical 
Figures are naturally more beautiful than any other irregular; in this all consent, 
as to a Law of Nature.” Cf. also John Ray, The Wisdom of God Manifested in 
the Works of the Creation, 1691, pp. 106-7: “I dare appeal to any Man 
whether, for example, a rightly-cut Tetraedron, Cube, Icosaedron have no more 
Pulchritude in them than any rude broken Stone lying in the Field or High- 
way? ... Therefore it is observable that if Nature shape any Thing but near to 
this Geometrical Accuracy, we take notice of it with much Content and Pleasure.” 
If, as Lovejoy says (JEGP, 32 [1933]. 20), “a turning-point in the history of 
modern taste was reached when the ideals of regularity, uniformity, simplicity and 
easy logical intelligibility were first openly impugned, when the assumption that 
true beauty is ‘ geometrical’ ceased to be one to which ‘ 
Law of Nature,’ then Bentley’s ideas are significant. 

Cf. Addison, The Spectator, No. 412: “ There is not perhaps any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another.” No. 412: “ Pleasures of the 
imagination proceed from the sight of what is great, uncommon, or beautiful. . . . 
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is relative; and all bodies are truly and physically beautiful under 
all possible shapes and proportions, that are good in their kind, 
that are fit for their proper uses and ends in their natures. We 
ought not then to believe that the banks of the ocean are really 
deformed, because they have not the form of a regular bulwark; 
nor that the mountains are out of shape, because they are not 
exact pyramids or cones; nor that the stars are unskilfully placed, 
because they are not all situated at uniform distances. These are 
not natural irregularities, but with respect to our fancies only... . 
And let them further consider, that these ranges of barren moun- 
tains, by condensing the vapours, and producing rains, and foun- 
tains, and rivers, give the very plains and valleys themselves that 
fertility they boast of; ... nay, let them lastly consider, that to 
those hills and mountains we are obliged for all our metals, and 
with them for all the conveniencies and comforts of life... . Who 
would part with these solid and substantial blessings for the little 
fantastical pleasantness of a smooth uniform convexity and rotun- 
dity of a globe? 

* Are there then such ravishing charms in a dull, unvaried flat, to 
make a sufficient compensation for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains, and for the precious things of the lasting hills? Nay, we 
appeal to the sentence of mankind, if a land of hills and valleys *° 
has not more pleasure, too, and beauty, than a uniform flat? which 
flat, if ever it may be said to be very delightful, is then only, when 
‘tis viewed from the top of a hill. What were the Tempe of Thes- 


Such are the prospects of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert, 
of huge heaps of mountains, high rocks and precipices, or a wide expanse of water.” 
See also The Spectator, Nos. 414 and 417, and The Tatler, No. 161. 

Cf. Burke, Inquiry into the Sublime and Beautiful, London, 1852, p. 622: 
“Beauty has usually been said to consist in certain proportions of parts. On 
considering the matter, I have great reason to doubt, whether beauty be at all an 
idea belonging to proportion. . . . But surely beauty is no idea belonging to 
mensuration; nor has it any thing to do with calculation and geometry. ... How 
does the slender stalk of the rose agree with the bulky head under which it bends? 
but the rose is a beautiful flower; and can we undertake to say that it does not 
owe a great deal of its beauty even to that disproportion? ” 

Cf. Alison, Essays on the Nature and Principles of Taste (1817), 1. 844: “I 
shall only further observe upon this subject, that the language and opinions of 
Children, and of common People, are inconsistent with the notion of any original 
or absolute Beauty in any particular Forms.” 2. 65: “ The appearance of Regu- 
larity or Uniformity in Rocks or Mountains, or in any of the ingredients of 
Natural Scenery is everywhere considered a defect, instead of a Beauty, and is 
beheld with no other Emotion than that of surprise. If Uniformity or Regularity 
were beautiful in themselves, it is obvious, that such productions of chance would 
be equally beautiful with those that are produced by design.” 

20 The original (1692) text reads as follows: if a land of hills and valleys, with 
an infinite variety of scenes and prospects, beside the profit that accrues from it, 
have not more of beauty too, and pleasantness, than a wide uniform plain; which 
if ever etc. 
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saly, so celebrated in ancient story for their unparalleled pleasant- 
ness, but a vale divided with a river and terminated with hills? 
Are not all the descriptions of poets embellished with such ideas, 
when they would represent any places of superlative delight,2* any 
blissful seats of the Muses or the Nymphs, any sacred habitations 
of gods or goddesses? They will never admit that a wide flat can 
be pleasant, no, not in the very Elysian fields; but these, too, must 
be diversified with depressed valleys and swelling ascents. They 
cannot imagine even Paradise to be a place of pleasure, nor heaven 
itself to be heaven without them. Let this, therefore, be another 
argument of the divine wisdom and goodness, that the surface of 
the earth is not uniformly convex (as many think it would naturally 
have been, if mechanically formed by a chaos), but distinguished 
with mountains and valleys, and furrowed from pole to pole with 
the deep channel of the sea; and that, because of the 75 BeAriov, it is 
better that it should be so.” 22 


If, as Drennon asserts, “ the Boyle lectureship did much to 
spread abroad the views of the Newtonians and Thomson’s 
allusion indicates that he was acquainted with what the Boyle 
lecturers were doing,” ** it seems very probable that these views 


**In a note Bentley cites Paradise Lost, lib. iv, 241: 

Flowers worthy of paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Pour’d forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain. 

72 Cf. William Derham, Physico-Theology, . . . Being the Substance of Sixteen 
Sermons Preached in St. Mary-le-Bow Church, London, at the Honorable Mr. 
Boyle’s Lectures in the Years 1711, and 1712 (ed. 1737), p. 71: “ And in the first 
Place, as to the Business of Ornament, Beauty, and Pleasure, I may appeal to all 
men’s Senses, whether the grateful Variety of Hills and Dales, be not more pleas- 
ing than the largest continued Plains. Let those who make it their Business to 
visit the Globe, to divert their Sight with the various Prospects of the Earth; let 
those, I say, judge whether the far distant Parts of the Earth would be so well 
worth visiting, if the Earth was every where of an even, level, globous Surface, or 
one large Plain of many 1000 Miles; and not rather, as now it is, whether it be 
not far more pleasing to the Eye, to View from the Tops of the Mountains the 
subjacent Vales and Streams, and the far distant hills; and again from the Vales to 
behold the surrounding Mountains. The elegant Strains and lofty Flights, both of 
the ancient and modern Poets on these Occasions, are Testimonies of the Sense of 
Mankind on this Configuration of the Earth.” Derham’s indebtedness here to 
Bentley is as evident as the general lack of knowledge of Bentley’s Sermon. Cf. 
Basil Willey’s comment on this passage (The Eighteenth Century Background, 
1940, p. 41): “As for ordinary mountains, Derham appeals beyond Burnett to the 
ancient and modern poets and to the common sense of mankind to confirm his 
opinion that they are beautiful.” Of course, Derham was only repeating the first 
Boyle lecturer’s thoughts. 

2° James Thomson’s Contact with Newtonianism and His Interest in Natural 
Philosophy,” PMLA, 49 (1934). 75. 
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which Bentley held about beauty, irregularity, and mountains 
may have exerted influence upon other thinkers—upon even 
Addison, Shaftesbury, and Burke.** They are, moreover, the 
strong convictions of a professing Christian, and as such offer 
a challenge to C. A. Moore’s claim for the Deists.”° 


The Catholic University of America 


** The fourth edition of Bentley’s Sermons appeared in 1699, the fifth in 1724, 
the sixth in 1735, and an abridged in 1737; the sixth edition of Derham’s Physico- 
‘Theology in 1723, the tenth in 1742, and the twelfth in 1754. 

28 The Return to Nature in English Poetry of the Eighteenth Century,” SP, 
14 (1917). 250-1: “A comparative study of learned and popular literature of the 
Augustan age will demonstrate: (I) That even the earliest and simplest phase of 
rationalistic theory—that which was offensive to the Church—contributed some- 
thing to our poetic creed by offering an apology for those parts of creation which 
before had been condemned as ‘ deformities ’; that the unorthodox length to which 
this speculative doctrine was carried by the ‘ free thinkers,’ or Deists, was the main 
incentive to our positive love of the grand and rugged, and also to our apotheosis 
of nature as a whole.” 
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